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Coming  clean  on  campus  crime 


Beginning  this  academic  year, 
public  colleges  and  mivecsiCtes  in 
the  Unhed  States,  and  those  that 
receive  Federal  assistance,  are  re- 
quued  to  collect  sutistics  on  crimes 
that  occur  on  canqxis  and  make  those 
figures  available  to  all  students  and 
parents,  faculty,  and  currotl  and 
prospective  enployees. 

The  crimes  that  must  be  disclosed 
starting  Sept.  1. 1992,  include  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault. burglary  and  motor  vehicle 
theft.  Failure  to  abide  by  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Student  Right-io-Know 
tmd  Campus  Security  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Gewge  Bush 
last  November,  could  result  io  the 
loss  ofFeder^  aid. 

The  law  also  conpels  universi- 
ties to  make  “timely"  disclosures  of 
those  crinKs  “reported  to  campus 
security  authorities  or  local  police 


agencies.”  They  must  also  provide 
detailed  infonnation  about  campus 
security  procedures,  their  lawenforce- 
ment  agencies,  and  crime  {revention 
and  education  programs. 

Fot  Howaid  and  Connie  Clery,  the 
requirements  are  the  culmination  of 
their  years  of  efforts  to  force  the  issue 
of  on-can^s  crime  into  the  pifolic 
consciousness.  That  effort  began  in 
1 986,  their  only  dai^ia,  Jeanne, 

a 19-year-old  Lehigh  University  stu- 
dent, was  brutally  raped  and  murdered 
by  a male  student  she  had  awakened  to 
find  burglarmng  her  dormitory  room. 
After  the  muider,  the  Oerys’  anguish 
turned  to  anga-  when  they  learned  that 
nearly  300  felonies  had  been  commit- 
ted at  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.  college  from 
1981  to  1986.  They  also  learned  that 
university  officials  tried  to  cover  up 
crimes  ihai  occurred  on  campus.  Per- 
haps more  ononously.  the  Clerys  dis- 


covered thCTc  were  no  legal  mecha- 
nisms to  force  colleges  to  publicly  dis- 
close information  about  campus  crimes. 

The  Days  founded  Security  on 
Campus  Inc.,  an  organization  whose 
goal  was  to  dtsmanile  the  c^iacles  in 
place  (hat  allowed  univosities  sweep- 
ing leeway  in  whether  cr  not  to  make 
crime  statistics  public.  The  organiza- 
tion's lobttying  efforts  hdped  Pennsyl- 
vania to  become  the  first  state  to  draft 
campus  cnme-reporting  laws  in  1988, 
and  a score  of  states  foUovsed  suit  by 
passing  simiiar  laws.  But  the  Clerys 
didn’t  stop  th»e  — their  persistent 
efforts  were  instrumental  in  getting  the 
recent  Federal  legislation  enacted. 

“The  Federal  law  is  the  most  impor- 
tant because  it  catches  all  of  them," 
Howard  Qery  said  in  a recent  interview 
with  LEN.  Virtually  no  institution  of 
higher  learning  — paiblic  or  private  — 
is  exempt  from  the  requirements  be- 


cause all  receive  Federal  assistance 
of  some  form,  whether  it's  scholar- 
ships to  students,  research  grants  or 
low-interest  federal  mortgages  on 
college-owned  popetties,  he  noted , 

Prior  to  the  law,  the  nation's  3.000 
colleges  and  univCTsaies  were  ‘The 
only  places  in  the  United  States  where 
— purposely — the  censtituents  who 
lived  there  had  no  idea  of  what  the 
crime  rae  was,  where  it’s  occurring, 
whra  type  of  crirris,  and  indeed,  who’s 
doing  it,”  said  Clery. 

But  that  will  change  next  Sept  1. 
when  crime-data  reports  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  "The 
crime  statistics  will  help."  said  Qery. 
‘They  do  alen  the  community.  Col- 
lege newspapers  across  the  c<»jntry 
are  raising  holy  hell  when  they  find 
out  what  the  enme  statistics  are.  And 
when  the  student  bedy  goes  to  die 
Continued  on  Page  iO 


WhaVs  good  for  one  embattled  agency  is  good  for  another: 

LA  Sheriff  seeks  agenda  for  reform 


At  an  onotionally  charged,  stand- 
ing-room-only hearing  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervistxs  on  Sep. 
10,  Sheriff  Shennan  Block  aiuiounced 
he  had  appointed  a comnittee  of  promi- 
nent citizens  to  advise  him  on  how  to 
implement  reforms  similar  to  those 
previously  recommended  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  by  an  inde- 
pendent comnission  on  police  abuse. 

Block  said  he  decided  to  explore 
possible  refoms  after  being  urged  to  do 
so  in  a report  released  by  his  Executive 
Planning  Council  on  Sep.  6.  Block  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Spe- 
cial Advisory  Committee,  which  will 
consist  of21  educators,  attorneys,  and 
former  police  and  criminal  Justice  offi- 
cials. The  cemmittee's  first  meeting 

Transit  force 
goes  its  own 

In  radio  ads  and  in  posters  on  .sub- 
ways and  buses,  it  is  being  touted  as 
“The  Force  on  the  Move."  The  force  is 
the  New  York  City  Trareit  Police,  and 
the  slogan  is  part  of  a miltimedia  re- 
cruiting campaign  ained  at  snaring 
potential  recruits  who  will  be  proud  to 


was  scheduled  for  Sep.  23. 

Block's  move  comes  after  a series 
of  scandals  and  allegations  of  brutality 
and  other  misconduct  against  some  of 
the  Sheriff's  Department  ’ s 8,000 depu- 
ties, including  four  fatal  shootings  of 
civilians  in  the  past  monh.  (See  side- 
bar.] 

“There  have  been  small  groups  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  corrupt,” 
said  the  Sheriff,  an  elected  official  who 
began  his  third  four-yearterm  last  year 
"We  have  had  individuals  who  have 
shown  themsdves  to  be  overly  aggres- 
sive. There  have'  been  some  who  have 
engaged  in  activities  that  in  my  estima- 
tion are  just  pain  stupid.  But  we  as  an 
organization  have  been  very  active  in 
rooting  out  those  individuals  who  do 


not  meet  our  standards." 

But  Block’s  stated  resolve  to  root 
out  miscondua  in  the  agency,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  unincorpo- 
rated areas  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
42  cities  that  contraa  for  its  services, 
did  not  appease  many  in  the  capacity 
audience  of  800  mostly  black  and  His- 
panic residents.  Supervisor  Gloria 
Molena  tPd  them  that  Block's  action 
was  taken  to  avoid  bringing  the  depart- 
ment under  the  scrutiny  of  an  inde- 
pendent review  like  the  Christopher 
Commission,  which  probed  allegations 
of  brutality  and  racism  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  after  the 
videotaped  beating  of  a black  motorist 
by  white  police.  “A  serious  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Sheriff  s Department 


currently  exiss  in  the  community." 
declared  Molina. 

A majority  of  the  supervisors  are 
said  to  have  opposed  the  formation  of 
an  independeri  commission,  and  some 
observers  have  criticized  Block  for 
appointing  hunself  as  the  advisory 
committee’s  chair.  "The  time  is  now 
for  the  board  to  establisha  commission 
from  the  community  of  people  from  the 
minority  oommuruty,  not  people  from 
the  classy  part  of  town.”  said  commu- 
nity activist  Cbrios  de  la  Cruz. 

Gloria  Romero,  who  diairs  the 
Hispanic  Advisory  Council  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Commission,  also  called 
for  an  independent  review  because  of 
the  lack  of  civilian  review  of  the  Sher- 
Conlinued  on  Page  8 


sheds  its  once-demoralized  image, 
way  to  recruit  new  breed  of  officers 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


certainly  can  understand  that  recent 
events  have  caused  the  community  to  be 
rightfully  concerned.” 

— Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Sherman  Block,  commenting 
on  the  recent  wave  of  misconduct  allegations  against 
members  of  his  department,  at  a hearing  where  he 
announced  a special  committee  to  help  devise 
a reform  agenda  for  the  department.  (8:2) 


be  a part  of  what  has  historically  been 
the  most  dispaaged  of  the  city's  three 
major  police  departments. 

That  perception  of  a second-rate, 
demoralized  fcrce  is  changing,  and  the 
image  upgrade  coincides  with  legisla- 
tion passed  late  last  surrmer  that  will 
soon  allow  each  of  the  three  police 
agencies  — city,  housingand  transit  — 
to  set  up  separate  recruiting  and  testing 
programs.  It  will  also  allow  for  hun- 
dreds ofdisgruntled  officers — who  are 
currently  assigned  to  the  three  dcpian- 
menls  by  lottery  at  the  start  of  training 
— to  transfer  to  the  agency  of  their 
choice.  Tlie  li^islation  takes  effect  in 
1992. 

“Our  recruiting  efforts  are  designed 
initially  to  get  people  into  sign  up  fora 
transit  exam  that  will  he  given  early 
next  year,  which  they  have  to  file  for 
dunng  the  next  several  nxtnths.  Some 
of  I the  advertising]  you  see  is  the  early 
stages  of  that,  and  thai  will  be  signifi- 


cantly expanded. . .to  attract  for  the  first 
time  in  a nuiit>er  of  years  candidates 
who  can  indicae  that  they  would  like  to 
be  transit  police."  said  QiiefWilUam  J . 
Branon.  head  of  the  4,100-member 
Transit  Police 

New  York  City  comnuters  are  now 
seeing  posters  that  trumpet  the  rewards 
of  being  a Transit  Police  officer  and 
feature  illustrated  profiles  of  transit 
officers  in  action.  One  shows  what 
appears  to  be  a scraphanging  business- 
nun  — one  anting  nuny  picmred  rid- 
ing in  a'subwity  car — and  an  accompa- 
nying caption  asks:  "Can  you  spot  the 
transit  cop?"  Another  briefly  tells  the 
story  of  two  purtners  who  delivered  a 
baby  on  a subway  car  — aitJ  20  min- 
utes later  saved  the  life  of  a nder  who 
had  fallenoff  a platforminto  the  path  of 
an  oncoming  train. 

The  piaster  campaign  has  been  sup- 
plemented with  radio  and  TV  spviis 
featuring  Branon  “The  beit  cops  I know 


are  in  the  subway  for  one  reason  — to 
take  it  back  f<r  the  people  of  this  great 
city."  he  declares  in  some  of  the  spwts 
In  the  coning  year,  the  Transit  Po- 
lice Department  will  add  new  hires 
from  existing  Civil  Service  lists  But 
the  recruiting  campaign  is  geared  to- 
ward positions  that  will  open  up  after 
officers  expected  to  opt  out  of  the  de- 
partment — many  of  whom  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  — do  so  ftanon  said  n 
will  be  nearly  a year  before  these  re- 
cruits actually  go  to  work.  "All  of  these 
efforts  are  really  designed  for  police 
classes  that  are  probably  about  three 
classes  away,"  Branon  told  LEN 
In  January,  officers  on  the  old  tn- 
agency  list  will  be  the  first  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  choose  which  agency 
they  would  like  to  join.  About  450 
transit  officers  will  graciiate  later  this 
month,  and  Branon  added  that  he  ex- 
Conlinued  on  Page  1 1 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Dean  Es^enrun. 
•be  chief  counsel  lo  Nesfc-  Ytvk  City 
Transit  Police  Chief  WJliam  Branon. 
was  named  assistant  police  chief  in 
New  Haven  last  month 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Laono  ptlice  cfficcrs  warned  last  month 
that  violent  civil  disturtUTKcs  like  those 
•hat  (veurred  in  the  Moutt  Pleasant 
section  in  Miy  could  hapfxn  again 
because  tensicns  remain  between  po- 
lice and  Hispanic  residents 

MAR^XAND — Pimlico  police  liter- 
ally “bagged**  $1  million  in  cocaine  on 
Sept.  12  The  seizure  occurred  after 
three  plainclothes  officers  noticed  a 
group  of  20  young  men  men  gathered 
on  a street  comer  peenng  admiringly 
into  a shopping  bag  that  contained  about 
four  pounds  of  the  drug  The  officers 
identified  ihonselves.  and  the  group 
dispersed,  bui  not  before  one  of  the 
suspecis  — still  at  large  — left  a ser- 
geant at  the  scene  holding  the  bag  One 
man  was  arrested 

MASS  ACHL'Sf  11 S — Spurred  by 
an  increase  m anii-Semiic  incidents, 
hate  crimes  w Q1  be  reponed  and  inves- 
tigated separaely  to  help  police  de- 
velop ways  locomrol  bias  enmes.  Gov. 
William  Weld  said  last  moith. 

NEW  JERSEY — Morristown  patrol- 
man will  cruise  city  streets  in  a red 
leaiher-lmed.  wide-nde.  fully  electric 
Cadillac  with  Playboy  stekers  to  show 
school  kids  that  drug  dealers  can  have 
iheir  propaty  seized  by  police  if  caught 

A grand  J117  on  Sept.  5 decided  not 
toindict  a whic  New  Brunswick  police 
sergeant  in  the  death  of  a black  suspect 
shot  during  a foot  chase  in  June  The 
shooting  of  Shaun  Pons  by  Sgt.  Zane 
Grey  touchedoff  civil  disturbances 

N*EW  k'ORX  — A 26-year-old  New 
York  City  police  office  was  shot  to 
death  in  a gun  battle  wnhan  armed  man 
nding  a bicycle.  Hecta  Fontanez.  a 
five-year  veteran,  cnncally  wounded 
the  suspect.  David  Barrack,  before 
collapsing.  Foitanez  was  not  wearing 
the  back  panel  of  his  bulletproof  vest, 
and  piolice  officials  ordered  all  officers 
to  wear  both  seaions  of  the  vest  on 
patrol.  He  w»  the  first  NYPD  officer 
slam  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1989. 

New  York  auihoniies  moved  to  ban 
the  sale  of“Gold  Doctor^  pxncUs,  Tai- 
wan-produced facsimile  of  syringes 
that  have  clear  plastic  (flinders  with 
calibration  marks  and  a blood-like  fluid. 
The  $1  penals  raised  concerns  that 
children  im^  perceive  syringes  as  toys. 

A rape  si£{xct  was  ordered  by  a 
Monroe  Courty  ;udge  to  undergo  an 
AIDS  test  and  release  the  reults  to  the 
vicum.  The  suspect.  Oyde  Dwayne 
Sellers,  was  said  to  be  thefirst  person  m 
the  state  to  be  required  to  taken  an 
AIDS  test  before  tnal. 

PENNSYLVAMA  — Residents  of 
Pittsburgh*  s East  End  were  angered  by 
reports  that  91  of  97  drug  suspiects  — 
arrested  in  the  first  week  of  a new 
narcotics  task  force  set  up  last  month — 
were  exit  on  bal  just  days  Uter.  Police 


Chief  Mayer  DeRuy  m.sislcd  that  the 
suspiecis  wouU  get  their  day  in  court 

RHODE  KSLVND  —Lincoln  police 
recniii  Chnsicpher  Donnelly.  28.  died 
Sepi.  L^artermnmnga2.5-tTnlecourse 
at  ihe Slate's  Municipal  Riliee Training 
Academy  The  cause  of  deaih  is  under 
investigaDon. 


horses  was  M&pended  Sept.  20.  Four 
officers  will  be  reassigned  and  one  will 
retire,  while  (he  uliimate  fiite  of  ihe 
patrol  — said  to  be  too  slowand  cosily 
— will  depend  on  enme  statistics. 


ARKA>'SAS — During  ihe  first  half 
of  1991.  violent  enme  was  up  by  49 
percent  compa-ed  to  the  same  period  m 
1986.  and  up95  piercent  from  the  same 
period  in  1981.  Cnme  Informaiion 
Center  figures  show, 

FLORIDA  — Danny  Rolling,  the 
pmme  suspect  in  last  year's  killings  of 
five  Univffsity  of  Flontfa  srudents.  was 
declared  a habirual  violen  oftender  and 
sentenced  Sept.  18  to  life  in  prison  for 
the  robbeiy  of  a supenrerket.  He  has 
not  been  char^  with  the  slayings  but 
evidence  linking  him  to  the  crimes  will 
be  submitted  D a grand  jury  Nov  4. 

Miami  and  Metro-Dade  police  now 
work  logeiher  10  take  drug  dealers  off 
the  streets  m the  Liberty  City- 
Brownsville  sccoon  as  pat  of  the  Drug- 
Free  Neighborhood  Task  Force  ftinded 
by  a one-year.  $400,000  grant.  Dunng 
the  first  two  days  of  the  effort,  police 
bagged  159  suspected  dealers.  334  crack 
rocks.  184  bags  of  cocaine  powder. 
$10,000  m cash  and  12  weapons 


ILLINOIS  — Residens  of  Chicago 
Housing  Aulhoniy  prefects  say  they 
feel  more  secure  since  police  began 
anti-cnme  sweeps  in  the  wake  of  the 
fatal  sheeting  of  CHA  police  officer 
Jimmie  Haynes  Aug  15.  Haynes  wxs 
ihe  first  offica  slam  in  the  line  of  duly 
since  the  force  began  in  1989 

Gov.  Jim  Edgar  signed  legislation 
Sept.  9 that  allows  victims  of  child 
sexual  abuse  10  testify  oiaside  of  a 
courtroom  via  dosed-cucuic  television. 
Edgar  also  signed  a bill  requiring  gun 
dealers  to  conduct  background  checks 
uf  gun  buyers  using  a stae-run  hot  line. 

A busnessman  and  six  reputed 
members  of  the  El  Rukns  street  gang  in 
Chicago  were  convicted  Sept.  I of  tak- 
ing part  m a drug-dealing  conspiracy. 
The  tnal  was  the  third  of  five  respiting 
from  the  1989  indictments  of  65  re- 
puted gang  monbers.  33  of  whom  have 
been  convicted. 

INDIANA  — Hundreds  of  DUI  cases 
are  due  to  be  thrown  out  because  police 
around  the  state  used  a new  alcohol- 
deiecQon  device  that  came  without 
instructions.  The  stale  Aticmey  Gen- 
eral *s  office  sad  it  would  issue  instruc- 
tions for  the  CbtaMaster  breath  tester. 


Jusi  over  1 JXX)  of  the  stale's  344, (XX) 
high  school  students  lost  thdr  dnvers* 
licenses  for  diug  or  alcohol  violations 
in  the  year  ending  June  .^0.  officials 
said,  compared  to  387  in  1 990.  the  first 
year  of  a *\ise-and-lose"  law 

LOUISIANA  — New  Oleans  Police 
Distnct  Comdr.  Stanley  Morlier  was 
suspended  last  month  after  an  iniemal 
probe  found  he  used  excessive  force  to 
scarca  14-yea--oidboyimoconfessing 
to  a murder  during  a robbeiy. 

Shreveport  Civil  Service  officials 
removed  James  Blankenship  as  a.ssis- 
tant  police  chief  on  Sept  6 because  he 
did  not  inform  Chief  Sieve  Praior  of 
personnel  decisions  and  feiled  to  charge 
an  officer  with  DWI.  Blankenship,  who 
denied  the  charges,  is  now  a captain  on 
the  graveyard  shift. 

NOSSISSIPn  — Six  Clarksville  po- 
lice officers  were  suspended  pending  a 
probe  into  clams  that  they  beat  Leon- 
ard Miller.  26.  on  Sept  6afterheasked 
why  they  were  arresimg  his  brother. 

The  stac  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
death  sentence  for  Tracy  Hansen,  who 
was  convicted  in  the  1987  killing  of 
slate  trooper  David  Ladier.  Haasen's 
execution  is  sa  for  Oct.  30. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — More  driv- 
ers have  lost  (heir  licenses  this  year 
than  m all  of  1990.  officials  said.  So  far. 
272,474  drivers  have  had  thar  licenses 
suspended  compared  to  248.707  last 
year.  Tougher  enforcement  was  cited. 

TENNE.SSEE  — Chattanooga's 
mounted  patrol  of  five  officers  and  six 


Governor  Evan  Bayh  merged  the 
state's  Divisicn  of  Traffic  Safety  and 
his  Task  Force  to  Redice  Drunken 
Dnvmg  last  month. 

KENTUCKY — Sentencing  practices 
for  violeti  cnminals  should  be  re- 
viewed, and  the  Parole  Board  should  be 
made  more  accountable  and  less  nddled 
by  political  influence,  according  to  a 
report  submitted  to  state  lawmakers. 

MICHIGAN  — Darren  Paige,  a con- 
victed murderer  awaiting  transfer  to 
state  pnson,  allegedly  shot  and  killed 
Wayne  County  sheriff's  Sgt.  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam Dickerson,  52,  last  month  with  a 
semiautomatic  handgun  that  was 
smuggled  in  by  Paige's  brother,  offi- 
cials said. 

No  state  troopers  will  be  hired  for 
one  year  because  $4  million  in  training 
funds  was  not  included  in  the  state 
budget.  At  least  90  of  1 ,226  troopers 
are  expected  id  leave  the  force  dunng 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oa.  I . 

WISCONSIN  The  state's  budget 
for  boot-camp  pnson  facilities  was  cut 
by  one-third  so  that  a planned  $80- 
million  pnson  expansion  can  begin. 


IOWA  — The  Slate's  Chemical  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Program  is  losing  $2.2 
million  a year  because  certeis  don’t 
collect  fees,  according  to  a state  report. 


Siatejudgts  can  cut  off  the  Federal 
grams,  subsidies  and  commercial  li- 
censes of  convicted  drug  offenders, 
according  to  legal  officials  ivho  cited  a 
1988  Federal  law. 

KANSAS  — L.  Edward  Hallunin  was 
charged  last  month  wnh  aggravated 
vehicularhomicidein  theJuly  I3dea(h 
of  Shawnee  police  officer  Donald 
Gomblin  Jr.,  who  wxs  kiUed  as  he  stood 
on  the  shoulder  of  an  Inerstate  high- 
way wniing  a traffic  ticket. 

Wichita  Rilice  Chief  Kck  Slone 
told  the  City  Council  last  month  that 
over  $8  million  in  personnel  costs  would 
be  needed  to  improve  police  response 
times  to  calls  from  15  to  10  minutes. 
The  council  reportedly  supports  hiring 
more  police  officers  because  of  in- 
creased gang-related  crimes. 

MINNESOTA  — A company  that 
employed  SO  to  100  inner<ity  teen- 
agers as  door-to-door  cookie  salesper- 
sons was  a front  for  a cocaine  traffick- 
ing ring,  according  to  hfinneapoiis 
police.  Ricardo  Antoine  Blevins,  the 
21 -year-old  president  ofTeen  Achiev- 
ers, was  arrested  after  seUing  lOounces 
of  cocaine  in  a cookie  box  to  an  under- 
cover ageit  at  (he  firm's  headquarters. 
Police  say  there  is  no  evidence  (hat 
youths  themselves  were  selling  drugs. 

NOSSOURl  — St.  Louis  Mayor  Vince 
Schoemehl  announced  the  reassignment 
ofpoliceofficssandtheestab!  shment 
ofacrisis  hot  bne  and  curfewcenters  in 
an  effort  to  battle  the  city's  soaring 
homicide  rate.  The  city  last  month  sur- 
passed the  1990  total  of  177  killings. 

NEBRASKA— The  FBTs  North  Plane 
field  office  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
the  one-agent  Scottsbiuff  office,  which 
was  closed  last  month  due  to  the  area's 
low  enme  rate 

WYOMING  — Sublette  County  Sher- 
iff Jack  Cain  said  the  countyjail  should 
be  closed  to  save  money  because  it 
houses  an  avoage  of  only  five  prison- 
ers and  is  often  empty.  Cain  said  it's 
cheaper  to  house  the  pnsoners  in  other 
counties. 


ARIZONA  — A man  sprayed  a resi- 
dential street  in  Phoenix  with  gunfire 
Sept.  4.  killing  two  people,  including 
19-year  police  veteran  Leonard 
Kolodziej,  43,  and  wounding  five  oth- 
ers. The  body  of  the  gunman  was  dis- 
covered by  police  who  stormed  a house 
where  (he  assailant  had  holed  up.  Offi- 
cer Mike  Wheelis.  a 19-year  veteran, 
was  wounded  during  the  rampage. 

COLORADO  — The  conviction  of  a 
drug  dealer  was  overturned  by  the  stale 
Court  of  Appeals  because  a search 
warrant  ordering  a laxative  to  obtain 
swallowed  drags  ftom  suspect  Mack 
Thompson  was  illegal. 

T'lEW  MEXICO — Las  Cruces  school 
officials  have  imposed  adress  code  that 
bars  clothing,  jewelry,  logos,  words, 
phrases  and  symbols  associated  with 
gangs.  Ten  teen  gangs  in  the  area  re- 
portedly have  about  400  members. 


OKLAHOMA  — Shaltuck  Police 
Chief  Danny  Ogle  was  arraigned  Ixsi 
month  on  a cltirge  of  embezzling  evi- 
dence. Ogle  allegedly  converted  a ra- 
dar detector  for  his  own  petsonal  use. 

TEXAS — A law  went  into  effect  last 
month  that  requires  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders to  register  with  local  police 
deport  me  res  upon  release  man  effort  to 
curb  sexual  offenses. 

Houston  police  say  a 3-year-old  girl 
sold  crack  firm  the  front  porch  of  her 
mother's  honv  as  the  mother  waited 
inside.  Houston  police  bought  $20  worth 
of  crack  from  the  girl,  who  they  said 
was  “quite  versed  in  the  sale  of  drugs." 
Yvonne  Jackson,  22.  and  her  tuother. 
Maggie  Bailey.  58.  were  charged  with 
drug  possession. 

Harris  County  authoreies  are  seardt- 
mg  for  tlree  men  linked  to  the  fatal 
shooting  of  sheriffs  deputy  Jeffery 
Sanford  on  Sept.  14.Sanford  was  killed 
as  he  attempted  to  break  up  a robbery. 

A Dallas  newspaper  reported  last 
month  that  at  least  190  unidentified 
corpses  had  been  found  on  the  Texas 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  past  nine 
years.  Authorities  said  many  of  the 
corpses  might  be  ih6se  of  Mexican 
migrant  iwrkers  who  drowned  as  they 
*ri«d  to  cross  to  the  U.&  side. 


CALIFORNIA  — Eight  county  prose- 
cutors have  filed  a $2-million  lawsuit 
against  the  manufacturers  ofLife  Alert 
security  equipment  — famous  for  its 
'Tve  fallen  and  I can't  get  up!"  TV  ads 
— saying  consumers  can  get  (he  same 
service  by  dialing  91 1.  Dispatchers  for 
the  service,  which  costs  up  to  $5,000. 
don't  sumtion  help  themselves  but 
merely  dial  9 1 1 . (he  suit  alleges. 

San  Diego  police  charged  Ronald 
Elliot  Porter  with  2 of  44  suspected 
serial  killingsof  female  prostitutes  and 
transients  since  1985.  Porter,  a suspect 
in  at  least  five  other  slaying,  has  de- 
nied the  charges.  Four  or  five  other 
suspects  may  have  been  involved  in 
some  of  the  murders,  police  said. 

A shortage  of  parole  officers  is 
blamed  fer  the  return  of  39,976  parole 
violators  to  prison  in  I989,ayearwhen 
33,235  violators  were  returned  by  the 
other  49  slates  combined. 

HAWAII  —The  state  Supreme  Court 
is  expected  todecide  if  a new  DUI  law 
that  reduces  jail  sentences  below  the 
limit  that  requires  a jury  tnal  should  be 
made  retroactive  to  cover  1,800  pend- 
ing cases  earmarked  for  juries.  Some  of 
the  cases  date  back  to  1967.  and  prose- 
cutors warn  that  if  jury  trials  are  man- 
dated, it  could  take  25  years  to  clear  the 
caseload. 

NEVADA  — Reno  District  Attorney 
Dorothy  Nash  has  established  a pro- 
gram to  allow  substance  abusers  to  be 
treated  with  acupuncture.  She  said  it's 
the  first  time  prosecutors  have  spon- 
sored a program  to  treat  people  they 
prosecute. 
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Conflicting  priorities  in  Cleveland: 


Two  urgent  calls,  one  houseful  of  carnage 


A Cleveland  police  dispatcher  who 
assigned  two  priority-one  calls  at  the 
same  limctoa  single  unit  faces  discipli- 
nary action  as  a result  of  the  incident,  in 
which  the  two  officers,  after  respond- 
ing tothe  first  report  of  a rmnwithagun 
who  was  not  found,  amved  at  the  sec- 
ond call  todiscover  a two-year-old  boy 
shot  to  death,  five  adults  shot  or  stabbed, 
and  an  1 8-monh-old  boy  wiffi  his  throat 
slashed. 

Terrence  Havanec,  a civilian  dis- 
patcher with  10  years  cn  the  job.  will 
face  disciplinary  action  for  procedural 
violations,  said  police  spokesman  Lieut. 
Martin  Flask.  “The  policy  and  proce- 
dures that  arc  established  within  our 
communications  control  seaion  would 
prohibit  assigring  one  specific  response 
team  tohandletwo  priority -one  assign- 
ments simultaneously Rasktold  L£N. 

Police  Qiief  Edward  Kovacic  is 
empowered  tosuspend  Havanec  for  up 
to  10  days.  Any  harsher  discipiine  would 
have  to  be  ordered  by  Public  Safety 
Director  Carolyn  Watts  Allen. 

Det.  Denise  Reeves  told  LEN  that 
Havanec  was  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore Allen  on  Oct  4.  Tw  previously 
scheduled  hearings  were  postponed  at 
the  request  of  officials  of  theGeveland 
Police  Patrolmen's  Association,  which 
is  representing  Havanec.  Allen  could 
suspend  or  fire'  Havanec.  but  in  the 
meantime,  he  remains  at  his  job  pend- 
ing the  oulcoite  of  the  hearing.  Reeves 
said. 

The  4th  Distria  officers.  Robert 
Nishnic,  a four-year  vetmn,  and  Duane 
Petrovich,  a five-year  veteran,  face  no 
charges  rdating  to  theiractions.  “They 
actually  handled  their  asagrunent  quite 
well.“  said  Flask.  “It’s  just  that  they 
arrived  considerably  later  than  they 
should  have  — through  no  fault  of  their 
own." 

The  incidoit  began  at  1 1 P.M.  on 
Sept.  3,  when  Nishnic  and  Petrovich, 
working  as  a rapid-response  team,  re- 


Efforts  by  the  adninistration  of 
Massachusetts  Gov.  William  Weld  to 
crack  down  on  racketeoing  and  cor- 
ruption by  overhauling  state  eavesdrop- 
ping and  immunity  laws  may  be  sty- 
mied because  rulings  by  the  state’s 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  have  made 
restructuring  of  existing  statutes  neariy 
impossible,  the  Boston  Globe  reported 
recently. 

Weld,  a former  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Boston  and  chief  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion in  theU.S.  Justice  Department,  has 
onJered  his  staff  to  draft  bws  that  would 
give  state  prosecutors  tools  similar  to 
those  now  employed  by  Federal  offi- 
cials. The  so-called  “tods  law“  would 
allow  stale  prosecutors  to  grant  limited 
immunity  at  any  time  to  a witness  who 
had  claimed  the  Fifth  Amendment  right 
against  self-incriminaion  Another 
aspect  of  the  law  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement officers  or  coopoating  wit- 
nesses to  be  equipped  with  hidden  re- 
cording devices  without  prior  judicial 
ap^oval. 

But  Robert  Cwly,  Weld’s  legal 
counsel,  said  prelimirary  research 
showed  that  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
rulings  would  effectively  {Heempi  as 
unconstitutioral  any  such  tools  law. 


ceivod  the  dispatcher's  report  of  a “shot 
and  some  people  screaming"  at  9702 
Yeakel  Ave.  At  11:01,  they  received 
another  call  aski  ng  the  officos  to  check 
out  a reported  shooting  at  Parkview 
Avenue,  aboil  eight  blocks  from  the 
scene  of  the  first  call.  Inthe  same  call. 
Havanec  advised  the  officers  of  an- 
other call  leceived  about  people  scream- 
ing and  shots  being  fired  d 9701  Yeakel 
Ave. 

The  officers  responded  to  the 
Parkview  Avenue  call  and  received 
another  dispatch  informing  them  that  a 
caller  from  Yeakel  Avenue  reported 
that  “some  guys  broke  in  on  my  mother. 
They  ran  in  with  guns."  The  officers 
found  nothing  at  the  Parkview  Avenue 
scene,  and  at  11:25  P.M. .thedispatchcr 
received  a call  from  a woman  at  9405 
Yeakel  who  reported  "a  bunch  of  guys 
in  my  house  with  guns  up  to  my  baby 
and  motho'  and  sister's  head." 

All  tlree  calls  originating  from 
Yeakel  Avenue  gave  conflicting  street 
addresses  arxl  the  officers  appeared 
confused  about  which  address  they 
should  go,  according  to  a transcript 
released  by  Cleveland  police  officials. 
“Is  that  two  different  occurrences,  inci- 
dents or  what?"  one  officer  asked  “It’s 
like  the  whole  street,  sir,"  replied  the 
dispatcher.  “We're  getting  calls  all  up 
and  down  die  street  of  rrales  with  guns 
and  shots  and  fights  and  all  kinds  of 
stuff." 

As  the  officers  made  their  way  to 
Yeakel  Avenue,  three  gunmen  were 
terrorizing  the  residents  of 9405  Yeakel 
Ave.,  demanding  jewelry  and  money 
from  Amanda  McGhee,  38,  and  her 
daughters  Kirrt)erly,  19.  and  Tina,  15- 
Police  say  the  tno  was  looking  for 
Anthony  McGhee  Sr.  because  he  owed 
them  money.  McGhee's  girlfriend. 
Juanita  Lester,  the  mothffof  two-year- 
old  London  Margerum  was  outside 
when  the  men  entered  the  home.  She 
yelled  to  a passer-by  to  call  police. 


“Short  of  passing  a constitutional 
amendment,  I don't  see  what  we  can 
do,"  he  told  the  Globe.  Cordy,  a former 
Federal  prosecutor,  was  expected  to 
submit  a paclage  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Weld  inmid-September,  includ- 
ing the  “tools  law." 

Cordy  ated  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Qsurt  held  that 
the  Massachusetts  Constitution  guar- 
antees witnesses  transactional  or  un- 
conditional immunity  if  they  agree  to 
cooperate  with  prosecutors,  and  that  a 
court  order  is  required  when  state  law 
enforcement  officers  want  to  covertly 
record  convosations. 

“As  long  as  the  SJC  is  composed  as 
it  is  and  they  interpret  the  stale 
constitution  as  they  have,  there  will  be 
more  protection  for  individual  and 
defendarus'  rights  in  Massachusetts  than 
under  the  U.S.  Consbfution,"  said 
Anthony  M Trairu,  a Boston  criminal 
defense  attorney  who  is  apast  chairman 
of  the  Massachisetts  Bar  Association's 
criminal  justioe  section. 

Weld,  Aaomey  General  Scott 
Harshbarger  aid  other  state  criminal 
justice  officials  say  the  tools  are  needed 
to  prosecute  drug,  racketeering  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


which  he  did. 

The  robbers  forced  the  women  up- 
stairs and  tied  them  up  with  electrical 
cords.  They  also  stabbed  them  in  the 
back  and  neck,  and  stabbed  18-month- 
old  Anthony  McGhee  Jr  in  the  neck 

Neighbors  gathered  in  front  of  the 
McGhee  home  and  waned  the  men 
insideiheywerearmed  Oncofthemen 
picked  up  London  Margerum  and  threat- 
ened to  kiU  him  if  anyone  attempted  to 
stop  them  from  fleeing  All  1:25  PM., 
Juanita  Lester  called  police,screammg 
that  "They're  going  to  kill  him  " Two 
minutes  later  the  dispatcher  told  the 
officers  to  go  fo  Yeakel  Avenue,  giving 
the  correct  address 

But  before  police  could  arrive  on 
the  scene,  the  three  men  began  to  open 
fire  on  the  crowd.  As  they  fied  the 
home,  one  of  the  mtrudas  grabbed  the 
two-year-dd,  using  the  child  as  a human 
shield  to  fend  off  a shotgun  blast  fired 
by  Anthony  McGhee  Sr,  the  boyfriend 
of  the  child's  mother  The  hot  hit  the 
child,  killing  him.  McGhee  suffered  a 
gunshot  wound  m (he  kneecap,  and  a 
neighbor  was  shot  in  the  leg.  No  charges 
were  filed  against  McGhee  inthe  death. 


In  a ruling  that  could  send  a signal  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide, 
the  Califonia  Supreme  Cburt  last  month 
ordered  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  pay 
$150,000  to  a woman  raped  a decade 
ago  by  an  on-duty  police  officer  who 
had  pulled  her  over  on  suspicion  of 
drunken  dnving.  The  court  said  that  the 
officer  had  committed  the  crime  while 
on  duty  and  therefore,  the  city  was 
liable. 

The  5-10-2  vote  on  Sept  5 broad- 
ened the  liability  of  Cali  forma  cities  for 
wrongdoing  and  crimes  committed  by 
on-duty  law  enforcerrEnt  officers, 
lawyers  for  both  sides  said.  Vann  H. 
Slatter.  who  represented  (he  victim, 
identified  in  court  papers  as  Mary  M.. 
said  (hedecision  had  “national  implica- 
tions." Previously,  only  Louisiana  has 
held  that  a mumcipality  is  responsible 
for  the  criminal  actions  of  its  police 
officers,  he  said. 

Slatter.  and  his  partner,  Paul  R 
Kiesel,  had  argued  befoie  (he  court  that 
the  case  should  be  treded  like  those 
involving  the  excessive  use  of  fOTce, 
for  which  municipalitie  can  be  held 


Recent  large  seizures  of  hashish, 
the  concertrated,  resinoic  derivativeof 
marijuana  plants,  indiede  an  attempt 
by  drug  snuggiers  to  increase  U.S. 
sales,  according  to  some  Federal  offi- 
cials, but  others  say  it  is  too  early  to 
presume  that  the  seizures  suggest  any 
trend  toward  increases  in  usage  or  in 
the  supply  available  on  Amcncan 
streets. 

Huge  caches  of  the  drug,  most  of 
which  is  grown  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  have  been  seized  along  the  West 
Coast  and  in  Hawaii  m lecem  months, 
including  the  largest  haul  ever — about 
70  tons  of  Pakistani  hashish  found  on  a 
ship  near  Hawaii,  according  to  Cus- 
toms and  I^A  officials.  A half-ton  was 


which  was  deemed  accidental 

At  1 1:30  P.M. , the  officers  amved 
todiscover  the  tableau  of  carnage  The 
suspects  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  but 
police  say  they  are  seeking  one  of  (he 
assailants,  whose  identity  they  know 
All  of  the  stabbing  viaims  were  ex- 
pected to  tecover 

Cmdr.  Jubeph  Sadie,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  emergency  commumcation-s 
system,  said  it  was  a onc-m-a-million 
chance  tfut  the  dispatcher,  working 
alone  without  his  usual  backup,  would 
make  (he  mistake  of  sending  one  car  to 
answer  two  prionty-one  calls  at  the 
same  time 

"Everyone's  wondering  what  hap- 
pened." said  Sadie  “It'svcrysimplc.  A 
man  made  a mistake.  He  feels  terrible 
about  it.  We  all  do.  But  the  system 
works;  the  mistake  was  his." 

In  an  interview  sviihthe  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Sadie  reeled  a laundr>' 
list  of  the  kinds  of  calls  received  by  the 
city's  emergency  dispatchers  1.2  mil- 
lion times  a year  From  9 P.M  to  mid- 
night on  Sept  8.  450  calls  had  been 
received  at  dispatch  headquarters,  in- 
cluding “domestic  disturbances,  juve- 


vicariously  liable. 

Los  Angeles  had  argued  that  rape, 
unlike  other  uses  of  force,  cannot  occur 
within  the  scope  of  an  officer's  em- 
ployment becaise  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a logical  ouigmwth  of  pdioc  work 
"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  this  Irul- 
ingl  diverges  from  wha  has  usually 
been  considered  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment. The  principle  is  a very,  very 
sweeping  one,"  Assistant  City  Attor- 
ney Richard  M.  Helgeson  (old  (he  New 
York  Times. 

In  the  majority  opinioa  Jistice  Joyce 
L.  Kennard  wrote  that  an  officer  “who 
detains  an  incfividual  is  acQng  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  state,  with 
all  of  Its  coerdve  power.  Inherent  in 
this  formidable  power  is  the  potential 
forabuse  The  cost  resulting  from  mis- 
use of  that  power  should  be  borne  by 
the  commuruty,  becauseof  the  substan- 
tia] benefit  that  the  comminity  derives 
from  the  lawful  exerase  of  police 
power." 

The  decision  reversed  a lower  ap- 
pellate court  ruling  and  reinstaled  a 
jury's  award  K>  Mary  M She  told  (he 


seized  in  a New  York  City  warehouse 
in  early  August.  And  later  that  month, 
3.2  tons  of  hadiish  — hidden  in  a ship- 
ment of  Lebanese  olives — was  seized 
m Boston.  Authonties  there,  who  ar- 
rested 15  alleged  conspirauxs,  said  the 
load  was  bound  for  Carsdu. 

“It  looks  like  there's  beenalot  rrxwe 
imported  into  Canada"  where  the  drug 
enjoys  a greater  populanty  than  it  does 
in  the  United  Stales,  said  DEA  spokes- 
man Billy  Yout.  DEA  seizure  reports 
do  not  indicac  an  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  seizures,  but  seizures  have 
yielded  larger  amounts  than  in  the  past, 
he  told  LEN.  Mast  of  the  seizures  have 
been  found  on  boats,  he  added. 

U.S.  Customs  Service  5^kesman 


nilc  gang  conplaints.  crintnaJ  dam- 
age. bad  chedcs,  petty  theft,  a female 
threatening  with  a kmfe,  alarms,  a 
couple  cars  doling  with  prisoner  trans- 
fers. more  aloms,  traffic  stops,  a hii- 
and-run.  cnnunal  damaging  and  a man 
being  assaulted." 

“I'm  not  making  exciftcs,  this  IS  our 
typical  load."  added  Sade  “Thae  sno 
excuse  for  not  dispatching  a second  car 
when  you  have  two  pnonty-one  calh 
It  was  a mistake  but  ctvisidenng  the 
awesome  nurrber  of  calls  we  process, 
the  system  works  " 

Robert  Bed^  president  of  the  Qes  e 
land  Police  I^u-olmen's  Association, 
appeared  to  detend  the  dispatcher'-, 
action,  saying  Havanec  “didn't  have 
much  of  a choice.  If  ihae  were  mote 
cars  on  the  street.  (he|  swuld  have  had 
more  options." 

Cmdr  Anthony  Jackson  told  the 
PlainDealcrthat  10  patrol  cars  were  on 
duty  at  the  lime  of  the  incident  but 
response  was  hampered  by  the  shift 
changes  that  occurred  between  10:30 
and  II  :30  P.M  Sadie  said  upto  I7cars 
might  be  ondixy  at  certain  times  during 
the  shift  changes 


Times  that  the  ruling  might  encourage 
other  women  who  had  had  similar 
experiences  totake  legal  aetKin  “I  was 
afraid  at  the  time  that  no  one  would 
belicvemc  li'ssiillveryhaidformeio 
be  able  to  tn*i  a police  officer."  she 
said 

The  woman  was  detained  by  Sgt. 
Leigh  B Schroyer  on  suspicion  of 
drunken  dnving  in  October  1981. 
Schroyer  Uxik  her  to  ha  home  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  suburb  of 
Nonhndgc,  where  he  raped  her  The 
1 5-year  veteran  was  convicted  of  rape 
in  1982,  and  served  18  months  of  a 
three-year  seitence  in  a state  pnson 

MaryM  suedSchroyerandtheCity 
of  Los  Angelo,  under  the  state's  civil 
rights  law  In  1986,  a Los  Angeles 
Supenor  Court  jury  awarded  her 
$150,000  in  (he  case  after  finding  that 
Schroyer  had  acted  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment,  making  the  city  liable 
for  the  aitire  amount  The  Second 
Distnet  Cixirt  of  Appeal  overturned 
that  pan  of  the  verdict  m 1988.  which 
prompted  the  appeal  to  the  Stale  Su- 
preme Court. 


John  Miller  tdd  LEN  that  a schooner 
that  sank  off  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
estimated  by  Qistoms  officials  as  car- 
rying about  l2toasofhashish.Thaiand 
the  seizure  nrar  Hawaii  are  the  largest 
amounts  of  U.&-bound  hashish  "we've 
seen  in  five  or  six  years."  he  said.  "It’s 
been  a couple  of  years  before  we  had 
any  sizable  seizures  of  hashish." 

Prcviotbly.  the  larget  hashish  sei- 
zure made  by  Federal  agents  was  43 
tons  in  San  FrarKiscx)  in  May  1988, 
Miller  said 

Last  month,  Syria  sent  army  troops 
into  Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valley,  one  of 
the  world's  richest  hashish-producing 
regions,  to  wipe  out  what  sonv  belies  e 
is  the  country's  top  cash  crop. 


Massachusetts  stymied 
in  overhaul  of  immunity, 
eavesdropping  laws 


Los  Angeles  found  liable 
for  on-duty  rape  by  officer 


Holy  smoke!  Large  seizures  may 
point  to  resurgence  of  hashish 
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People  and  Places 


Policing's 
.ns  & outs 

When  MontgoniCTy  County,  Md  . 
'ouniy  Ewcutive  Neal  Potter  asked 
'apt.  Rklurd  K.  WllJunis  (o  lead  the 
49K)ffiMT  Police  Department  last 
north,  waiiams  promptly  accepted  the 
>ffer  But  just  days  laicr.  Potter  re- 
>cinded  the  offer  in  an  after-midnight 
phone  call  from  Williams,  after  rcport- 
xlly  ciKoumonng  resistance  to  the 
nomination  fnm  other  county  officials. 

Williams  received  the  bad  news 
Sept.  12.  just  five  days  after  Potter 
offered  him  the  job  The  23-year  vet- 
•ran.  known  for  his  weak  in  police- 
Munonty  relations,  had  just  returned 
from  the  airport  to  pick  up  his  sister, 
who  had  flo’vn  in  from  Tennessee  to 
telelwaie  the  appointment 

Instead.  Ptfier  named  Ueut.  Col. 
Clarence  Edwards,  who  heads  the 
county's  Maiyland-National  Capital 
Park  Police,  to  become  the  first  black 
police  chief  of  Montgomery  County. 
He  will  a.ssume  his  duties  upon  confir- 
mation by  the  County  Council. 

"Of  ctairse  it  was  embarrassing  to 
me.“  said  f\>tter  at  a newscoiifercnce  in 
which  he  aitroduced  Edwards.  He  said 
he  had  failed  in  “selling"  the  nomina- 
tion of  Williams  to  top  cnminal  justice 
officials,  noobly  State's  Attorney 
Andrew  L.  Sonner 

~l  just  assumed  this  would  be  my 
crowrung  press  conference."  Williams 
told  the  Washington  Post,  “and  I was 
preparing  for  that."  He  said  he  had  been 
offered  thejob  by  Potterdunng  a Sept. 
8 meeting . “and  I accepted  it." 

Sources  told  the  Poa  that  Sonner 
was  the  biggest  obstacle  to  Williams's 
appointment.  Sonner  hdped  engineer 
Potter's  defeat  of  former  County 
Executive  Sithey  Kramer  in  1990. 
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TV's  Rye-bred  look  at  policing 


Rye.  N Y .PoliceCommissioner 
Anthony  Schonbri  is  no  stranger  to 
television,  having  served  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  series  “Wiseguy,"  in 
which  he  also  appeared  as  a Federal 
judge.  Now,  Schembri  is  playing  a 
more  fundamental  rolein  a TV  senes 
— as  the  inspiration  for  the  main 
characiff  in  the  ABC -TV  senes  “The 
Commish."  which  debuted  on  Sept. 
28. 

Schembri,  49.  had  worked  previ- 
ously with  the  creators  of  the 
program.  Stephen  J.  Cannell  and 
Stephen  Krotish.  who  had  produced 
"Wiseguy"  and  other  crime  dramas. 
They  were  drawn  to  Schemlm  out  of 
his  love  for  storytelling. 

“I  have  a very  unorthodox  way  of 
doing  things."  said  Schembri.  "They 
just  love  to  hear  things  like  that." 

Kronish  said  he  and  Cannell  were 
intngued  by  Schemln's  “sense  of 
humor  and  his  offbeat  approach  to 
police  problem-solving." 

"1  felt  that  this  was  a character 
that  we  could  have  fun  with,  and  wc 
could  also  take  a step  away  from 
what  has  been  the  traditional  shoot- 
'em-up  cop  thing  to  somebody  who 
Ones  to  solve  these  problems  by  re- 
sorting to  brains  and  cleverness." 
Kronish  told  LEN.  “I'm  not  saying 
that  cops  in  real  life  don’t  do  that,  but 
on  television,  tradibonally.  they 
haven’t  done  that  very  much." 


Commissioner  Anthony  Schembri  (I.)  and  "The  Commish.  as  played  by 
Michael  Chiklis 


“The  Corrmish"  stars  Michael 
Chiklis.  who  played  John  Belushi  in 
the  film  “Wired."  and  Theresa  Sal- 
dana. well-known  for  her  victims' 
advocacy  work  after  she  survived  a 
near-fatal  slabbing  attack  by  an  ob- 
sessed fan.  Chiklis  portrays  Tony  Scali, 
a suburban  New  York  police  commis- 
sioner whotnes  toemploy  brainpower, 
instead  of  firepower,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  his  agency.  Scab's  M O. 
is;  "Wedon't  enforce  the  law;  we  regu- 
late human  behavior."  Saldana  plays 


his  wife.  Rachel 

"1  think  it  will  be  able  to  show  what 
happens  in  th;  daily  life  of  a p^Illce 
chief  or  police  commissioner  — some 
of  the  things  he's  up  against,"  Schem- 
bn  told  LEN  "Perhaps  the  positive 
effect  might  be  that  people  will  under- 
stand what  a police  commissioner  or  a 
police  chief  does  in  a city  of  my  size 
(The  senes]  shows  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  a police  chief  may  have." 

Schembn  was  quick  to  note  that 
while  the  sene,  is  based  on  sixne  of  the 


experiences  he  has  had  during  his 
10-year  career  as  a commissioner,  it 
is  a fictional  program  But  the  senes 
will  focus  on  the  successes  — and 
the  foibles  — of  police  work,  those 
occumng  both  on  and  off  duty. 
Schembri  wrote  some  of  the  stories 
that  serve  as  the  basis  for  some  of  the 
episodes,  including  one  about  a 
medical  examiner  who  leads  a double 
life  as  a diabolical  serial  killer. 

The  pirogram  will  also  deal  with 
Scali’s  family  life  and  how  “any 
power  and  influence  he  might  have 
as  a police  commissioner  really 
doesn't  mean  very  much  when  he 
goes  home  beause  he’s  got  a mooch- 
ing broiher-m-law  that  he  can't  get 
off  his  couch."  said  Kronish.  "You 
can't  shoot  him  and  you  can't  arrest 
him.  You've  got  to  deal  with  that  the 
way  any  of  us  would." 

The  senes  will  aiso  convey  the 
humorous  side  of  the  ji4>.  an  anribuie 
not  usually  associated  with  police 
work.  "There's  humor  even  in  trag- 
edy." oberved  Schembn.  who  adds 
that  some  people  apparently  feel 
police  executives  aren't  capable  of 
displaying  a sease  of  humor. 

If  the  show  is  a hit.  don't  cxpicct 
Schembn  to  pack  his  higs  for  Holly- 
wixxl,  “1  love  policingtoo  much,"  he 
said,  adding  that  he  will  continue  to 
wnie  anil  teach  in  addition  to  serving 
as  pxilioe  commissioner. 


and  had  reportedly  voiced  displeasure 
at  not  being  aNe  to  play  a bigger  rol6in 
choosing  a rcpiacement  for  Mice  (Thief 
Donald  & Brooks,  who  retired  earlier 
this  year  after  a 41 -year  career. 

Potter  acknowledged  Sonner’s  dis- 
pleasure with  his  choice  of  Williams. 
“He  just  said  that  he  didn't  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  there'sa  real  problem 
there."  said  Potter.  He  added  that  while 
Sonner  indicated  he  would  cooperate 
and  work  with  Williams,  he  didn’t  think 
the  nominee  “\w>uld  succeed”  as  Police 
Chief.  Potter  added  that  swne  of  the 
County  Coundl’s  nine  members  also 
oppx»ed  Williams. 

The  Post  c«ed  unnamed  sources  wfro 
said  that  Sonner  disliked  Williams  and 
believed  that  Williams  had  not  cooper- 
ated with  his  office's  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate community  policing.  Williams, 
who  heads  the  Bethesda  station,  also 
once  refused  to  join  other  police  cap- 
tains in  a rreeting  with  Sonner's  staff. 

Potter  also  said  that  "about  half  a 
dozen"  County  Council  and  criminal 
justice  officials  told  him  “they  felt  they 
would  not  have  gotten  the  cooperation 
that  they  warted"  from  Williams.  “1 
argued  that  they  were  mistaken.  But 
their  views  are  very  important."  Potter 
added,  without  nanung  names. 

When  Williams  returned  Potter's 
call  after  returning  from  the  airport. 
Potter  told  him  he  had  to  withdraw  the 
offer.  “He  said  there  were  some  things 
that  he  just  couldn’t  overcome."  Wil- 
liams noted  “Apparently  there  were 
some  pieople  who  felt  bothoed  by  my 
nomination. . . . Even  though  I am  dis- 
appointed. I don't  want  anybody  to  get 
the  impression  that  I can't  be  counted 
on  to  maintain  integrity." 

“My  heart  goes  out  to  Dick  Wil- 
liams, becaise  Dick  Williams  is  a friend 
of  mine."  said  Edwards.  “He  told  me 
that  he's  very  deeply  hi»t  " 


Edwards,  who  served  as  l^k  Police 
chief  for  the  past  six  year.,  said  he 
planned  to  expand  the  departmeni's 
outreach  efforts  toward  the  commu- 
nity, reexamine  its  recruitment  policies 
and  end  wasteful  budget  practices. 

Better 
with  age? 

At  54.HawihomWoods,  HI.  police 
officer  Stewart  Gordon  could  lay  claim 
to  the  unofficial  title  of  the  nation's 
oldest  police  rookie.  But  Gordon  re- 
cently told  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  his 
entry  mtopolicing  at  an  age  when  many 
people  are  considering  retirement  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a lifelong  dream. 

While  moa  U.S.  police  departments 
adhere  to  a strict  age  limit  with  regard 
to  the  hiring  of  officers,  Goidon,  in  his 
first  year  as  a full-time  police  officer  in 
this  northern  suburb  of  Chicago,  was 
able  to  start  the  issue  because  Haw- 
thorn Woods  used  its  home-rule  pow- 
ers to  byp^  a state  guideline  that  sets 
the  age  limit  at  35  for  new  hires. 

At  Chicago’s  O’Connor  Training 
Academy,  Gudon  proved  to  much 
younger  fellow  recruits  that  he  had  the 
nght  stuff.  The  former  Marine  and 
weighlifting  buff  easily  passed  physi- 
cal endurance  standards  geared  to  the 
21-29  age  group  The  other  recruits 
made  him  “feel  pretty  gtxxl.”  he  told 
the  newspaper.  “They  kept  telling  me, 
*1  hope  I’m  able  to  do  that  when  I'm 
your  age  '" 

Gordon  was  also  able  to  pass  other 
police  academy  programs  with  ea.se, 
finishing  third  m his  class.  He  began  his 
full-time  post  with  the  Hawthorne 
Woods  department  in  February,  but  his 
policing  career  really  began  10  years 


ago  as  a volunteer  for  the  Des  Plaines, 
m .PoIiceDepanmcnl  Rmryears  later 
he  served  as  a part-time  officer  with  the 
Carol  Stream  Park  Distnet  police,  and 
m March  1990,  began  a part-time  stint 
with  Hawthorne  Woods. 

Previously.  Gordon  worked  as  a 
service  manager  for  an  automobile 
dealershipmaChicagosuburb  Thejob 
helped  prepare  him  for  police  work,  he 
said,  because  it  got  him  used  to  han- 
dling “irate  customers."  “So  much  of 
what  you're  doing  a.s  a police  officer  is 
mediating,  getting  between  people, 
settling  disputes."  he  said. 

Grtdon  said  he  thinks  manmty  helps 
his  job.  “especially  in  dealing  with  the 
public  I'm  not  so  quick  to  jump  to 
conclusions." 

Denver 

debut 

Denver  Mayor  Wellington  Webb 
armouncedonSepl.  lOthe  selection  of 
Capt  James  R Collier  as  <3iicf  of  the 
1. 300-officer  Police  Department, 
replacing  Ariiledes  Zavaras.  who  re- 
tired in  August  after  a 25-year  policing 
career. 

Collier.  43.  has  beencommanderof 
the  department's  District  Three  since 
1987  He  was  cited  by  Webb  and 
Manager  of  Safety  Beth  McCann  for 
his  high  level  of  involvement  in  the 
community. 

“Captain  Collier  has  exhibited  those 
qualities  I beheve  are  necessary  to  en- 
iru-st  him  with  the  leadership  of  the 
city's  Police  Deparlmcnl,"  Webb  said. 
“He  has  had  a broad  range  of  expen- 
ence  m the  department  " 

McCann  said  CoIIict's  career  re- 
flected "not  only  a broad  range  of  as- 
signmcnLs  and  community  involvement 


but  integrity  and  sound  judgment  as 
well  " 

Collier  was  chosen  from  a field  of 
five  finalists  — all  from  within  the 
Denver  Police  Department.  Webb,  who 
had  been  lambasted  in  the  local  press 
for  the  delay  in  naming  a new  chief, 
admitted  he  had  had  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  selection.  “All  five  finalists  were 
outstanding,  as  were  several  other 
applicants  that  were  reviewed  by  the 
transition  team  and  the  Manager  of 
Safety.  All  were  career  police  officers." 

The  ulitmae  criterion  used  by  Webb 
to  make  his  decision  was  whether  the 
finalist  "had  the  broadest  capacity  for 
change,  given  that  change  is  inevitable 
due  to  our  ever-changing  population 
and  obvious  changes  that  will  take  place 
on  the  force  ” 

Collier  begain  his  law  enforcement 
career  in  Denver  in  1970  as  a patrol- 
man. He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
1977.  In  1980.  he  was  assigned  to  the 
SWAT  team.  Collier  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Internal 
Affairs  Division  m 1982.  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  returned  to  the  Patrol 
Division  as  a shift  commander.  He 
became  a captain  in  1986.  He  was  in 
charge  of  fleet  maintenance  and  was 
later  assigned  to  the  (Triminal  Investi- 
gation Division  pnor  to  being  promoted 
to  District  Commander 

Collier,  who  was  valedictorian  of 
his  1970  Police  Academy  class,  at- 
tended the  FBI  National  Academy  in 
Quantico,  Va,  and  has  attended  Regis 
College  in  Denver  and  Trinidad  Slate 
Junior  College. 
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Leaning  on  some  big  shouiders: 


Police  chaplains  — more  than  confidants 


Evcrybixly.  even  the  toughest  cop. 
sometimes  needs  a amhctint  with  uhoni 
he  candiscuss  personal  problems  with- 
out fear  that  what  he  says  will  go  fur- 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


then  In  many  police  agencies  — noone 
IS  sure  how  many  — the  role  of  confi- 
dant falls  to  the  police  chaplain.  It'sjust 
one  of  the  valuable  services  a chaplain 
can  perfonn  for  a police  agency 

"Chaplainsdoa  lot  of  such  counsel- 
ing." said  David  W.  DeRevere.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  international  Con- 
ference of  Police  Chaplains,  “One  of 
the  reasons  is  because  such  counseling 
IS  confidemiaL  and  also  because  police 
officers  can  talk  about  personal  prob- 
lems they  wouldn't  share  with  anyone 
else  Officers  don't  have  that  option 
very  often  with  someone  they  really 
trust.  They  tell  a buddy  and  the  next 
thing  you  know  it's  aD  through  the 
department  If  they  talk  to  a chaplain 
who  understands  their  world  and  is 
under  the  seal  of  privileged  communi- 
cation. they  know  it's  going  to  stop 
there." 

It's  important  to  note,  though,  that 
not  everything  told  to  a police  chaplain 
in  a counseling  session  is  protected  by 
the  seal  of  the  confessional  In  most 
states,  when  an  officer  — or  anybody 
else  — admits  to  child  abuse  or  threat- 
ens physical  harm  or  death  to  another 
person,  the  chaplain  is  obligated  by  law 
as  well  as  by  ethics  to  report  it.  Dr  Bob 
Comebus.  chaplain  of  the  Casa  Grande. 
Anz..  Police  Department,  put  it  this 

way 

“Confideitiality  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance but  has  its  limits  Child  abuse  or 
molestation,  danger  to  the  officer  or 
another  poson,  including  suicidal  or 
homicidal  potential,  do  not  fall  under 
the  proteaion  of  confidentiality  in  my 
ethic.  Other  felonies  that  jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  the  mission  of  our  depart- 
ment. which  is  ‘to  protect  and  to  serve, ' 
may  also  be  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  confidentiality  ." 

Wrinen  policies  on  the  chaplain's 
role  as  confidant  are  not  common  in 
law  enforcemait,  the  ICPC’s  DeRevere 
said.  "A  lot  of  departments  don't  even 
have  a written  policy  ^ut  a chap- 
laincy program,"  he  said  ‘They  just 
have  one, "The  ICPC  recommends  that 
an  agency  have  a written  policy  cover- 
ing a chaplain's  responsibilities.  De- 
Revere  added. “sothat  the  chief  doesn't 
expect  the  chaplain  to  report  every- 
thing to  him.  That  would  remind  the 
chief  that  confidential  is  confidential, 
with  the  exception  of  presere  danger  to 
the  officer  or  somebody  else.”  Without 
such  a written  statement,  an  officer 
seeking  help  might  view  the  chaplainas 
a fink  who  will  rat  to  the  chief 

One  of  the  firmest  policies  on  the 
confidentiality  ofcomininicaQon  with 


chaplains  is  that  of  the  Rockford.  III.. 
Police  Department  The  department's 
general  orders  make  it  plain  that  a chap- 
lain's dealings  with  officers  and  their 
families  are  completely  pnvileged.  In 
addition,  polio;  chaplains  in  Rockford 
and  the  rest  of  Winnebago  County  arc 
immune  from  testifying  m court  about 
what  they  see  on  ride-alongs  with  po- 
lice. The  Rev.  William  Weniink,  chap- 
lain of  the  Rockford  Bilice  Depart- 
ment. explained 

“This  canK  about  because  when 
chaplains  are  nding  with  the  police, 
what  oener  witness  to  have  thana  chap- 
lain. and  assistant  state  attorneys  would 
want  to  subpoena  them  to  testify  in 
court.  So  we  ha\  e a written  policy  state- 
ment from  the  state's  attorney's  office 
in  Winnebago  County  that  our  chap- 
lains will  not  be  subpoenaed  about 

it's  the  wheei  thing: 

California 

You've  probably  never  seen  a po- 
lice cruisff  quite  like  this,  equipped  as 
It  is  with  mag  wheels,  a six-speaker 
stereo,  tinted  rear  windovss  and  adorned 
with  air-brushed  murals  of  Robocop.  a 
Spanish  mission  and  metallic  sparkle 
omamentatioa 

This  1987  Chevrolet  Capnee  is  not 
the  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  Pobce  De- 
partment's entry  m a custom  car  show. 
Instead,  it  is  a regular  part  of  the  police 
fleet  that  is  used  to  show  local  youths 
that  it  IS  possible  to  have  a “cool"  car 
vi'ithout  violating  ordinances  against 
certain  types  of  customzing,  such  as 
the  hydraulic  systems  that  allow  driv- 
ers to  reuse  and  lower  thebody  to  illegal 
limits. 

"We  wanted  to  show  that  you  could 
have  a beautiful  custom  car  that  still 
conforms  with  all  of  the  vehicle  codes. 
That's  the  message  we're  sending  out,” 
said  Lieut.  Rich  Glaus.  The  custom 
cruiser  is  also  helping  to  forge  a tighter 
bond  between  local  youths  and  the 
police,  he  added 

Glaus  said  the  idea  tocustomize  the 
squad  car  came  about  as  an  effort  to 
address  the  increasing  numbers  of 
"cruisers”  converging  on  downtown 
Santa  Barbara,  particularly  after  a 
magazine  catomg  to  custom  car  enthu- 
siasts listed  the  city  as  a prime  cruising 
locale.  “We  ucrc  concerned  about  a 
specific  cruising  problem  we  were 
experiencing,  and  we  were  trying  to 
look  for  some  non-tradibonal  methods 
other  thanenforcemeni  Kideal  with  the 
fHtiblem.”  Glaus  said  in  em  interview 
with  LEN, 

Santa  Barbara  streets  could  not 
handle  the  influx  of  cruisers  and  the 
result  was  increased  traffic  headaches 
for  residents  — and  increases  in  crime, 
Glaus  added.  “We  had  a coupie  of  shoot- 
ings and  some  serious  crimes  just  as  a 


anything  they  see.  We  think  it's  pretty 
unique  " 

Law  enforeemeni  chaplaitLs  have 
other  duties  besides  counseling  offi- 
cers and  their  bmilies.of  course. Those 
whose  agencie*  operate  jaiKniay  coun- 
sel offenders,  too.  although  usually 
they'll  call  m another  ciergyperson  to 
do  it.  according  to  DeRevere.  Chap- 
lains also  visit  the  sick  and  injured, 
teach  courses  in  stress  management, 
ethics,  family  life,  and  pre-retircmeni 
plailftig.  and  offer  prayers  on  special 
occasions. 

Chaplains  ae  frec{uenily  called  upon 
to  help  with  doth  notifications  — and 
probably  should  be  called  more  be- 
cause tem  often  the  job  is  botched. 
Adolph  South,  chaplam  of  the  Ala- 
bama Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  re- 
counted one  horror  story  in  the  Ala- 


result  of  people  gathering  [downtown].” 
The  notonetyalso  attractM  youth  gang 
members,  he  said. 

Officer  Steve  Garcia,  known  to  fel- 
low members  of  the  department  as  acar 
buff,  was  assigned  to  solicit  donations 
to  have  the  police  car  customized . A car 
that  the  department  planned  to  sell  was 
chosen  for  the  project,  and  local  body 
shops  and  auto  supply  stores  donated 
skills  and  equipment  to  the  effort. 
“(Garcia]  did  a fine j<^ doing  that... and 
the  result  was  much  better  than  any- 
thing than  we  had  imagined.”  Glaus 
said 

The  estimreed  worth  of  the  p^nt  job 
alone — with  its  metal- flake  blue  fend- 
ers. hood  and  rear  trunk  adorned  with 
lace  patterns  and  lines,  green,  gold  and 
red  pinstnpes  and  the  murals  — ts 
$6,000.  Glaus  said.  Emblazoned  on  the 
sides  of  the  car.  m large  customized  red 
lettering,  is  the  word.  “Police.”  “We 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  came  out  look- 
ing like  a police  car  basically,  that  it 
was  identifiable  as  a police  car.”  said 
the  Lieutenant 

Glaus  estimated  that  the  entire  job 
cost  about  $10,000. 

Local  car  clubs  were  also  brought 
into  the  effort  “from  tf«  get-go."  said 
Glaus.  “CXir  feeling  was  that  we  could 
get  involved  with  them  and  open  some 
lines  of  communication,  and  if  we  did 


baina  Police  Journal  South  wrote 
“Recently  a retired  police  officer  lost 
his  wife  in  a Cital  vehicle  aa'idenl.  He 
learned  of  the  accident  several  hours 
after  it  occurred  from  a newspaper 
reporter.  Twoof  his  sons  are  active  law 
enforcement  officers  and  FOP  mem- 
bers. Several  hours  afto-  the  accident, 
one  of  his  sons  received  a collect  tele- 
phone call  from  the  investigating  offi- 
cer m refaence  to  his  mother's  dcath. 
Talk  about  inflicting  unnecessary  pain!~ 
The  InierTBtional  Conference  of 
Police  Chaplaias  estimates  that  about 
2S  percent  of  the  nation's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  chaplams.  “It  could 
be  anywhere  from  10  percent  to  SO 
percent,  we  really  don’t  know,”  De- 
Revere said  Only  abore  75  chaplains 
are  assigned  full-time  to  police  agen- 
cies. Of  the  ICPC’s  1,000  members.  95 


have  to  go  mo  a hi^  enforcement 
mode  to  curb  the  cniismg  problem,  we 
could  gel  some  buy-in  from  our  local 
people  whocould  understand  our  prob- 
lems.” 

The  department  began  sending  the 
car  out  in  July.  An  officer  assigned  to 
drive  the  vehicle  will  park  it  in  an  areas 
where  youths  congregate.  “He'll  just 
sit  there  and  b.s.  with  those  people  out 
there.”  said  Glaus.  The  car  attracts  so 
much  attention,  added  Glaus,  “that 
someomes  well  get  literally  surrounded 
by  people  who  want  to  take  a look  at  it, 
asking  us  questions  about  it.” 


percent  arc  unpaid  volunteer  chaplains 
who  serve  a.s  a facet  of  their  aimmunity 
service  DeRevere  himself  is  a volun- 
teer chaplain  for  the  FBI's  Houston 
field  office 

Police  executives  who  want  to  con- 
sider starting  a police  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram may  call  DeRcvcreat  (409)  327- 
2332,  or  wnic  Intcmaional  Confer- 
ence of  Police  Chaplains.  Rtc  5.  Box 
310.  Uvingston,  TX  7735 1 

(Ordnay  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law Er^ottemem Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  tfK  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Cburt,  Nanuei.  NY  10954- 
3845  Seymour  F Malhn.  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  anide.l 


Organizers  of  local  car  shows  have 
deluged  the  depanment  with  requests 
to  exhibit  the  car.  and  officials  of  other 
law  enforcemait  agencies  <^en  ask  to 
take  a look  at  it  as  welt.  “It  stays  busy," 
said  Glaus. 

Not  everyone  feels  the  tack  taken  by 
the  Santa  Barbara  Police  Department  to 
communicate  with  cruiang  youths  is 
an  appropriate  one  ~M>  response  to 
many  of  them."  Glaus  said.  “ is.  "Have 
you  ever  called  the  Police  Department 
about  anything  before'’’  And  wbendK> 
say  no.  1 say.  “The  car's  done  it's  job 
then," 


Put  More  Bulk  in 
Your  Reading  Diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  workshops 
and  meetings.  For  information  on  how  you  can  improve 
the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  call  the  Circulation 
Department  at  (212)  237-8442. 


cruiser  is  a roiiing  work  of  art 


Santa  Barbara's  customized  police  cruiser,  above,  presents  itself  to  young  drivers  as  a textbook 
study  in  how  to  create  a dazzlingset  of  wheels  without  breaking  the  law  in  the  process.  Seen  below 
is  the  front-hood  detail  showing  a historic  mission  building.  (Courtesy:  Sana  Barbara  P.D.) 
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Other  Vbices 


A sampling  of  edaorial  vifws  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  sheriff  has  a surprise  proposal 

’Angelenos  who  are  deeply  troubled  by  recent  deputy  shootings  and  allegaions  of  misconduct  may  not 
be  wholly  placated  by  Sheriff  Sierman  Block's  moves  on  Tuesday.  But  they  will  have  to  admit  that 
Block’s  actions  st  least  exhibit  a willingness  to  implemeit  internal  refcrms  that  migh  just  serve  to 
remove  the  gnawing  suspicion  that  the  Shoiff  is  not  pan  of  the  solution  but  is  part  of  the  problem.  For 
startcfs.  Block  released  a 70-page  report  analyzing  the  relevance  of  the  Chrisiofber  Commission 
recommendations  to  the  ShenfTs  Department.  Block  believes  that  the  spirit  of  those  recommendations, 
if  not  every  particular,  can  be  applied  to  hisdepartment.  As  he  put  it.  'Any  law  enforcement  agency  head 
in  the  United  States  who  doesn't  take  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  report. . .to  use  it  as  the  basis  of 
senous  introspection. . .isaftx)!. ‘The  Shenffhas  put  something  positive  on  the  table.Block  did  not  say 
take  it  or  leave  it.  What  we  hear  him  saying  is  let’s  get  to  work." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Ttmes 
Sept.  II.  1991 


Stopping  the  shoplifters 

"Shoplifting  is  costly  to  New  York  City  stores  and  consumers  alike.  Gov.  Qiomo  can  late  a significant 
step  to  reduce  it  by  signing  a bill  that  would  offer  a civil  alternative  to  criminal  procedures.  The  bill 
reflects  the  fact  that  shoplifting,  while  a crime,  is  a nonviolent  form  of  petty  larceny  that  rarely  results 
in  prosecution  but  gives  the  culprit  a police  record.  The  new  law  woukl  allow  defendants  to  return  the 
merchandise  without  criminal  prosecution — povided  the  goods  are  in  salable  condition,  and  that  the 
defendant  pays  a civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500,  No  criminal  record  would  be  estaWished.  unless  the 
defendant  elects  not  to  pay  the  penalty  and  to  face  criminal  charges  instead.  Other  states  have  learned 
that  the  civil  penalty  option  cuts  shoplifting  drastically  by  making  punishment  more  certain.  The  bill 
deserves  the  Governor's  approval." 

— The  New  York  Times 
Sepi.  18.  1991 


The  reclaiming  of  Opal  Avenue 

“Life  struggles  on  along  Opal  Avenue  in  Dallas.  It  was  home  for  Charles  Lewis,  who  was  making  a better 
life  for  his  family.  The30-year-oldfatheroftwo.asmall-timelandlord,<£dn'twanitoget  involved  when 
drugs  came  to  Opal  Avenue.  He  found  he  could  not  escape.  Two  crack  houses  thrived,  one  right  next 
door  to  Lewis’s  home,  and  tfie  neighborhood  withered.  Late  last  month,  Lewis  says  le  was  threatened 
by  a man  witha  handgun  next  to  his  driveway.  Lewis  srined  his  courage  aruJ  called  pobce,  who  arrested 
the  suspect.  A week  later,  the  suspect  retianed.  When  the  gunfire  ended,  Lewis  had  taken  five  rounds 
in  his  body.  As  he  lay  recovering  in  a hospital  bed,  his  home  was  looted,  torched,  destroyed.  In  what 
Dallas  police  say  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  retaliation  in  memory,  one  cf  the  tenants  in  Lewis's  two 
rent  houses  was  warned  to  move  or  have  her  home  burned  to  the  ground.  She  moved.  Fear  has  gripped 
Opal  Avenue.  Neighbors  refuse  to  talk  to  arson  investigatets.  Lewis’s  fanily  is  in  hiding.  The  stakes 
are  high.  Dallas  nustrecl^mallof  its  neighborhoods  from  this  scourge,  oneby  one.  Weare  all  involved, 
whether  we  wish  to  be  or  not.  The  future  of  a lot  of  Opal  Avenues  hang  in  the  balance" 

— The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
Sept.  8.  1991 


A cab  wiD  come  quicker 

" ■ In  Cleveland,  if  you  call  the  police  you  don't  know  if  you're  going  to  get  them.'  Thai  stark  assessment 
comes  fiurn  Qeveland  Councilman  Michael  Polensek.  The  residentsof  9701  Yeakd  Ave.  know  this 
to  be  fact.  For  30  minutes  Tuesday,  they  were  terrorized  by  three  thugs  who  broke  in  and  demanded 
money  before  shooting  two  residenis  and  stabbing  two  others.  Compounding  this  crime  was  the  death 
of  2-year-old  London  Margerum,  who  was  shot  when  one  of  the  thugs  used  him  as  a shield  as  the  trio 
fled  the  house.  When  the  violence  was  over  and  the  thugs  k>ng  gone,  a lone  squad  car  finally  arrived. 
It  is  already  accepted  as  gospel  in  many  parisof  the  city  that  one  is  lucky  to  get  a quick  police  response 
to  any  crime  or  disturbarjce  that  doesn’t  invoNe  heavy  gunfire.  Oearly,  the  city  has  a critical  problem: 
It  must  convince  Qevelandos  that  the  city's  understaffed,  overworked  police  force,  constantly  plagued 
by  equipment  failure,  can  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  security  and  assistance  to  residents.  Short  of 
being  able  to  provide  such  guarantees.  City  Hall  may  as  well  close  shop.  It  seems  to  have  reached  the 
point  where  irrmediate  response  from  9 1 1 is  a cruel  joke.  It  cannot  — it  must  not  — stay  this  way." 


— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Sept.  8.  1991 
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Brown: 

Community  policing: 
the  smart  way  to  go 
for  poiice  agencies 


By  Lee  P.  Brown 

As  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and 
other  progressive  law  enforcement  agencies  arourxl 
the  world  adopt  community  policing  as  their 
dominant  style  and  philosophy,  there  are  certain 
to  be  critics  who  will  insist  on  measuring  police 
performance  pirincipally  by  the  number  of  arrests 
and  the  time  it  takes  to  respond  to  an  incident. 

Such  was  the  casein  Houston  recently,  where 
a private  consulting  firm  specializing  in  finding 
ways  to  economize  on  city  services  was  critical  of 
police  perfomiance.  (See  LEN,  Sept.  30.  1991.)! 
introduced  community  policing  in  Houston,  where 
I was  Chief  ofPolice  before  coming  to  New  York. 

For  certaia  arrest  activity  and  rapid  response 
will  continue  to  be  importait  indicators  of  police 
performance.  In  fact,  by  these  standards,  most 


ering  |x>Iice  savices.  we  have  to  change  the  sys- 
tems that  support  the  way  we  do  business.  In  New 
York  City,  the  91 1 system  is  just  one  example.  It 
will  be  modified  to  discriminate  among  those  calls 
requiring  immediate,  rapid  response  by  patrol 
cars,  and  those  which  may  be  more  suitably  an- 
-swered  by  an  officer,  on  foot  or  scooter,  assigned 
to  the  beat  from  which  the  call  for  assistance 
emanated.  Another  example  is  training.  Police 
officers  will  be  trained  not  only  in  the  philosophy 
of  community  policing,  but  also  in  how  to  organ- 
ize community  residents  in  crime  jreveniion,  and 
to  work  with  other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
address  a wide  range  of  crime,  public  safety  and 
quality -of-life  concerns. 

Community  policing  is  a positive  change  for 
the  police  agencies  and  municipalities  that  em- 


"In  adopting  community  policing,  law 
enforcement  officials  must  recognize  that 
the  problems  of  crime,  fear  and  disorder 
can't  be  solved  by  police  alone. " 


police  agencies  excel  at  what  they  do.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  Police  Department 
aitd  other  law  enforcement  agencies  arrested 
280,000  in  \990,  enough  lawbreakers  to  form  a 
good-size  city  of  their  own. 

Still,  record  numbers  of  arrests  in  cities  across 
America  have  not  stopped  the  increase  in  crime  or 
the  fear  of  crime  that  has  made  law-abiding  citi- 
zens captives  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Landmark  studies  by  the  Police  Foundation 
and  others  have  documented  the  limitations  of 
random  motorized  patrols  as  a crime  deterrent,  as 
well  as  a yearning  by  the  public  for  increased 
accessibility  to  uniformed  police  officers. 

In  New  York  City,  we  intend  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  street-by-street  by 
assigning  officers  trained  in  comnunity  policing 
permanently  to  each  street  or  group  of  streets  in 
every  neighberhood  of  the  city.  Police  officers 
assigned  to  specific  beats  areencouraged  to  get  to 
know  the  people  who  live  arxl  work  in  the  area, 
and  to  solicit  their  help  in  identifying  and  solving 
chronic  crime  problems  in  the  community. 

In  adopting  community  policing,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  must  recognize  that  the  problems  of 
crime,  fear  and  disorder  can't  be  solved  by  police 
departments  alone.  In  New  York,  we  are  building 
partnetships  with  the  citizens  and  other  agencies 
of  government  to  get  the  job  done.  Police  officers 
are  encouraged  to  call  not  only  on  the  resources  of 
the  Police  Department,  but  on  other  public  and 
private  agencies  to  help  solve  neighborhood  crime 
problems.  Combined  with  greater  flexibility  for 
officers  engaged  in  problem-solving,  increased 
community  involvement  should  help  reduce  the 
number  of  repeat  calls  for  police  service  which  so 
typifies  the  91 1 ema-gency  response  system. 

Community  policing  is  also  designed  to  allow 
police  officers  to  be  creative  and  provides  more 
time  to  address  the  problems  they  see  time  and 
again. 

Community  policing  is  a logical  outgrowth  of 
previous  straiegies,  many  of  which  were  pio- 
neered by  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
The  cop  on  the  beat,  the  neighborhood  police 
teams,  and  the  Community  Patrol  Officer  Pro- 
gram are  among  them. 

In  expanding  these  earlier  expenments  to  make 
community  policing  our  dominant  style  of  deliv- 


brace  it.  Designed  to  attack  chronic  crime  neigh- 
borhood-by-neighborhood.  it  will  yield  the  addi- 
tional benefits  of  improved  trust  and  cooperation 

by  neighborhood  residents,  and- bieMised' job 

satisfaction  for  individual  police  officers. 

These  are  not  small  considerations.  When  the 
Christopher  Commission  issued  its  report  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  police  beating  of  Rodney  King  in 
Los  Angeles,  public  attention  focused  on  its  rec- 
ommendation that  a new  police  chief  be  installed. 
But  a far  more  sweeping  recomiTEndation  con- 
cerned the  style  and  philosophy  of  policing  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Qiristopher  Commission  found  "an 
organizational  culture  that  empihasizes  crime 
control  over  crime  prevention  and  that  isolates  the 
police  from  the  communities  they  serve."  It  rec- 
ommended tha  the  LAPDiirplement  community 
policing  citywide. 

Before  this  century  is  out.  the  police  agencies 
of  most  ofihe  world'sdemocratic  societies  will  be 
faced  with  similar  decisions.  The  anart  ones  will 
follow  Houston's  and  New  York  Qty's  lead. 

(Lee  P.  Brown  has  been  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner  of  New  York  since  January  1990.  In  early 
October  he  completed  a one-year  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.) 


Write  on! 

Law  Enforcement  News 
encourages  contributions  of 
commentary  and  opinion  from 
its  readers.  If  you  have  a 
perspective  to  offer  on  topical 
criminal  justice  issues,  you  may 
send  articles  or  letters  to  the 
Editor,  Law  Enfo'cement 
News,  899  10th  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 

Call  (212)  237-8442 
for  more  information. 
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What  a bunch  of  cards: 


Drug-sniffing  dogs  take  a bow  — wow! 


Drug-sniffing  dogs  of  ihe  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice have  become  the  hottest  new  subjects  in  the 
trading-card  scene,  and  white  their  populanty 
may  not  yet  reach  that  enjoyed  by  cards  featunng 
professional  basebaO  players  or  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles.  Customs  agents  have  received 
grabiying  responses  ftxjm  schoolchildren  to  whom 
the  cards  were  given  at  anti-drug  presentations. 

The  cards  feature  a color  photograph  of  a 
usually  smiling  Customs  carune  on  the  front  and 
lists  the  dog's  “stats”  — breed,  age,  weight,  years 
in  Customs,  ports  assigned  to  and  largest  drug 
seizure  — on  the  back.  At  the  bottom  of  the  back 
side  of  the  card  is  the  1-800-BE- ALERT  number 
designated  by  Customs  officials  fortaking  citizen 
reports  of  drug-related  activities. 

Chuck  Svoboda  and  Frank  Sirtcn,  Customs 


Bemie,  a four-year-old  Golden  Retriever  from 
Texa&,BOneoflhedars<)ftheCudonis  Service's 
Irodlne-ciu-d  series 


To  the  editor: 

As  part  of  their  move  toward  both  profession- 
alization and  accreditation,  police  departments 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  and  associa- 
tions are  encouraged  and  sometimes  required  to 
adopt  a “statement  of  values"  — a code  of  ethics 
or  set  of  principles  of  professional  responsibiliiy. 

While  many  agencies  have  been  willing  to 
adopt  traditioml  staiemenis.suchasthe  1957  Law 
Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics,  others  have  devel- 
oped their  own.  Some  of  these  alternative  codes 
and  statement  are  particularly  useful,  and  would 
be  of  considerable  mierest  to  agencies  that  are 
involved  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  their  own 
statement- Yet  they  are  not  widely  available,  since 
there  isnocompendiumoflawenfcrcement  codes 
to  which  interested  parties  might  refer. 

Large  compilations  of  codes,  such  as  Rena 
Gorlin’s  "Codes  of  Professional  Responsibility," 
bring  together  many  codes  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, medicine  and  law.  but  law  enforcement 
codes  are  not  included. 

I have  therefore  commenced  a project  to  bnng 
together  for  publication  a variety  of  codes  or 
statements  of  pnnciples  of  law  enforcement  eth- 
ics, along  with  some  details  aboia  (he  develop- 
ment and  sources  of  such  codes  ard  a discussion 
of  their  purposes. 

I would  be  very  grateful  to  readers  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  (not  only  in  the  U.S.,  but  also 
overseas)  who  have  access  to  and  information 
about  such  value  statements, and  would  be  willing 
to  write  to  me  at:  Department  of  Law  and  Police 
Science,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
899  Tenth  Avenue.  New  Ycrk,  NY  10019. 1 can 
also  be  phonedat  (212)237-8415  or  faxed  at  (212) 

237-8901. 

JOHN  KLEINIG 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York,  N Y 


inspectors  asagned  to  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
District,  came  up  with  the  idea  after  noting  the 
enthusiastic  responses  of  children  when  they  and 
their  dogs  visited  local  schools  for  drug-preven- 
tion presentations.  The  deck  of  cards  grew  from 
the  onginal  nine  that  featured  dogs  of  Customs' 
Southwest  Region  b its  present  81 -card  deck 
which  features  dogs  fiom  each  of  Qistoms'  seven 
districts.  They  are  passed  out  in  sets  of  nine  each; 
bubblegum  is  not  included. 

The  cards  are  given  out  only  at  school  presen- 
tations in  which  Cietoms  Carune  Enforcement 
Officers  and  (heir  dogs  are  invited  and  during 


which  the  do^  show  off  ihar  skills  to  delighted 
students.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
students  that  fnmanly  gavense  to  the  idea  for  the 
cards,  said  Janet  Rapapm,  a spoke.swoman  for 
Customs’  New  York  Region 

Kids  love  the  cards,  said  Rapaport.  “Kids  re- 
ally react  to  our  program.  Kids  love  dogs.  And 
they  see  how  smart  (he  dog  is  [during  the  presen- 
tations)." The  cards,  she  said,  “are  another  fun 
way"  to  instill  the  arti-drug  message. 

To  kick  off  the  program  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  cards  w^  distributed  in  August  in  Central 
Park  to  studcrts  in  a day  canp  program.  “And 


immediately  the  kids  started  trading  the  cards," 
said  Rapapoa 

Rapaport  said  that  Customs  officials  have 
placed  no  monetary  value  on  the  cards  and  do  not 
confirm  or  speculate  about  any  value  projected  by 
professional  trading-card  ccUectors. 


Share  the  Wealth: 

Pass  LEN  along  to  a cdleague; 
you'll  both  benefit  from  the  wealth 
of  informatioa 


POLAROID  AND 
JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
ANNOUNCE 


PHOTOGRAPHY  SEMINARS 


The  Polaroid  School  of  Law  Enforcement  Imaging  announces  four  law  enforcement  photography  seminars  to 
be  presented  at  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice^CUNY  in  New  York  City  during 
the  month  of  November. 

Designed  by  experienced  police  photographers  in  cotyunction  with  Polaroid  personnel,  each  one-day  seminar 
consists  of  intensive,  hands-on  instruction  in  a specific  area  of  law  enforcement  imaging.  In  addition  to  learning 
photography  techniques,  attendees  receive,  free  of  charge,  photographic  equipment  used  in  the  hands-on  portion  of  each 
seminar  in  which  they  participate.  THE  COURSES  BEING  OPENED  ARE' 


Basic  Crime  Scene  Photography 


Fingerprint  and  Evidence  Photography 


An  examination  of  the  techniques  of  crime  scene 
documentation  using  still  photography.  Elementary 
knowledge  of  35mm.  photography  required. 

Date;  Tuesday,  November  12  (back-up  date  TBA) 

Tuition:  $320  (one  person  from  department  or  academy, 
$440  (two  people),  $550  (three  people) 

Tuition  includes  all  training,  lunch,  refreshments,  and  a 
Polaroid  Spectra  System  Close-up  Kit  ($300  value). 


In-depth  instruction  on  latent  fingerprint  and  evidence 
photography.  Working  knowledge  of  photography  required . 

Date:  Wednesday,  November  13  (back-up  date  TBA) 

Tuition:  $ 1 , 100  (one  person  from  department  or  academy), 
$1,220  (two  people).  $1330  (three  people). 

Same  equipment  and  extras  as  Basic  Crime  Scene 
Photography,  with  a conplete  Polaroid  CU-5  Cl(5se-up 
Camera  System  ($1,418  value)  included. 


Beeic  Law  Enforcement  Photography 


Surveillance  Photography 


Introduction  to  the  basics  of  35mm.  photography  and  its 
applications  in  law  enforcement. 

Date:  Tuesday,  November  19  (back-up  date  TBA) 

Tuition:  $265  (one  person  fromdepartmeni  or  academy), 
$385  (two  people).  $495  (three  people). 

Same  equipment  aixl  extms  as  Basic  Crime  Scene 
Photography,  with  35mm.  Instant  Film  Processing  Kit 
($220  value)  included. 


Reviews  the  application  of  35mra  and  video  photography  to 
enhance  the  investigative  process.  Working  knowledge  of 
video  and  35mm.  phaography  is  recommended.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  video  surveillance. 

Date:  Wednesday,  November  20  (back-up  date  TBA) 

Tuition:  $3,125  (one  person  from  department  or  academy), 
$3,245  (two  people),  $3,555  (three  people). 

Same  equipment  and  extras  as  Basic  Crime  Scene 
Photography,  with  Polaroid  FreezeFrame  Plus  Video  Image 
Printer  and  Tamron  Phoiovix  II  ($4,700  value)  included. 


CALL  ME  TODAY! 


All  courses  will  be  taught  at  the  John  Jay  Collegeof  Criminal  Justice  in  midtown  Manhattan.  (On-site  programs  are  also 
avaUable.  Call  for  more  information.)  To  reserve  space  or  for  addiuonal  information,  call  Bob  Louden  at  John  Jay 
College,  (212)  237-8639,  or  Don  Healherly  at  Polaroid,  (800)  631-0920  or  (8(X))  336-%72,  extension  6405. 
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Sheriff  deputizes  a committee: 

Block  seeks  reforms,  too 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ifTs  Ocpannvm  “The  police  pi>licc 
ihencselve>.'' she  said  “Youdon'i  fixa 
Mercedes  with  a BMW  manual " 

That  vje«A  was  cchted  by  Ed  Her- 
rera. Romero's  predecessor  on  the 
council  who  now  serves  on  ns  execu- 
tive comminec.  He  told  LEN  that  it  was 
“not  appropnae"  for  BkKk  to  maintain 
control  over  the  committee,  but  added. 
^To  give  Block  a little  credit,  he  did 
appear  to  pick  community  leaders 
I f they  have  the  power  to  vet  oan>’  of  hi  s 
rtxMions.  then  they  have  a credible 
commissian-*" 

The  unprecedented  hearing  was 
attended  by  scores  of  Los  Angeles 
County  residents  who  vetted  their  anger 
at  the  ShentT  over  alleged  abuses 
committed  by  his  deputies  The  pro- 
ceeding. whith  was  proposed  by  Mo- 
lina alter  the  Aug.  3 slaying  of  Arturo 
Jiminez  at  the  Ramona  Gardens  hous- 
ing project,  was  guarded  by  at  least  12 
umformed  sheriff s deputes  and  a 
number  of  plainclothes  officers  One 
man  was  arrested  on  a misdemeanor 
charge  of  disrupting  a public  meeting. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
the  session  was  frequeiily  interrupted 
by  loud  outbursts  and  cursing  from 
those  in  anendance.  Block'ssupporters 
traded  boos  aid  catcalls  with  those 
protesting  the  alleged  abuses  and  mis- 
condua. 

Many  of  the  speakers  related  per- 
sonal accounts  of  abuse  by  deputies 
An  atiomey  who  has  sued  the  depan- 


meni  displayed  gnsly  photographs  of 
people  who  tun  e been  bitten  by  dogs  in 
the  agency's  K-'J  unit 

The  mother  of  a 15-year-oId  youth 
shot  to  death  by  shenfT s deputies  on 
Aug  28  received  a standing  ovation 
when  she  said:  “He  wasjusi  a boy.  My. 
son  was  not  a cnnunal  to  be  shot  that 
way  ” Debbie  Oniz  wj>  speaking  of 
her  son  Cbvid  Angel,  a suspected  car 
thief  who  was  killed  afta*  attempting  to 
flee  deputiis  who  believed  he  wa.s  readi- 
ing  for  a gun.  "Just  because  they  are 
Latino  and  in  the  ghetto  does  not  give 
you  the  right  loshooi  them.~she  added. 

“1  certain^’  can  understand  that 
recent  events  have  caused  the  commu- 
nity to  be  rigliftilly  concerned."  Block 
said  “Bull  think  It  IS  absolutely  essen- 
tia] that  people  understand  that  the  more 
violent  the  community  becomes,  the 
more  frequent  we  can  expect  violent 
encounters  between  law  enforcement 
officers  and  violence-prone  persons." 

Block  said  he  would  not  resign  in 
the  face  of  the  allegations.  “1  have  every 
intention  of  oampleting  my  term  of 
office  and  ma>be  seeking  another  one." 

Many  of  the  supervisors  {raised  the 
Sheriff  and  eiqiressed  their  conbnued 
support  for  him.  Supervisor  Kenneth 
Hahn,  a 40-year  veteran  of  the  board 
who  represents  the  predoninantly  black 
and  Latino  area  of  South  Los  Angeles, 
called  Block  "the  most  iiielligent  sher- 
iff in  Amenca." 

Supervisor  Mike  Antonovich  said 
that  some  depiiies  were  “casualoes"  in 


a “war  raging  our  couny  " "While  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  those  who 
abuse  therr  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
law  should  receive  the  sternest  disci- 
pline. 1 also  would  caution  against  any 
action.s  which  implicate  the  thousands 
of  gixxJ  deputies  who  nsk  theu-  lives 
daily  to  protcer  the  public."  said  An- 
tonovich, who  is  a reserve  police  offi- 
cer in  South  F^sadena. 

Supervisor  Deane  Dana  said  it  ap- 
peared lo  him  thal  Block  is  making 
efforts  to  nd  his  agency  of  any  deputy ' 
~wh^^  abigot.  abusive  or  criminal." 

The  21-member  panel  named  by 
Block  includes  feminist  attorney  Glo- 
na  Allred;  Lawrence  G.  Lawler,  the 
retired  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
FBI's  Los  Angeles  office;  former 
Whittier.  Calif.,  Police  Chief  James 
Bale;  attorney  Max  Greenberg,  a for- 
mer Los  Angdes  Police  Comnussion 
member;  retired  appellate  court  justice 
Elwood  Lui;  former  U.S.  attorney 
Herman  Sillas;  Don  Tolainaga,  the  re- 
tired FBI  special  agent  in  charge  of 
Washington  state;  and  others. 

There  were  few  details  about  the 
committee  available  at  fress  time.  But 
Greenberg  told  LEN  he  expected  that 
the  committee's  work  would  last  about 
a year,  during  which  time  its  members 
“will  advise  the  Sheriff  on  the  implem- 
entation of  those  aspects  of  the  Christo- 
pher Commission  report  which  might 
be  applicable  to  any  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  in  particula-,  the  Sheriffs 
Department." 


Reform  referendum  stalled, 
Gates  rethinks  his  retirement 


Los  Angeles  Police  Qiief  E)aryl  F 
Gates  appears  to  be  putting  olThis  pre- 
siously  announced  retironeni  plans  in 
the  wake  of  a decision  last  month  by  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  to  postpone 
a special  referendum  on  Police  Depart- 
ment reforms  that  was  (Xigmally  sched- 
uled for  next  Nfarch. 

Speaking  ataluncheon  on  Sept.  10. 
Gates  told  his  audience  that  he  may 
delay  his  retirement  until  after  the  ref- 
erendum In  July,  nearly  two  weeks 
after  the  rdease  of  a repert  by  the  Chris- 
topher Conunission  that  urged  top-io- 
bonom  reforms  in  the  beleaguered 
Police  Department.  Gates  announced 
he  would  retire  in  April  if  his  successor 
were  chosen  by  then.  [Sec  LEN.  July/ 
August  1991.] 

But  last  month  the  Cit^iCouncil,  in 
what  was  termed  a cost-saving  meas- 
ure. decided  lo  postpone  the  referen- 


dum until  the  Presidential  primary  tn 
June.  Delaying  the  plebiscite,  in  which 
voters  will  be  asked  to  approve  changes 
in  portions  of  the  city’s  charter  con- 
cerning the  terure  of  future  police  diiefr 
and  other  refotns.  would  effectively 
delay  the  search  for  Gates's  successor. 

Asked  at  the  luncheon  whether  the 
Council's  decision  would  have  an  ef- 
fect on  his  jweviously  announced  inten- 
tions to  step  down,  Gaes  replied;  "I 
think  it's  something  for  ev^one  to 
think  about,  myself  included,  and  I'm 
thinking  abod  that." 

PoUce  spotesman  Lieut.  Red  Nixon 
told  LEN  that  Gates's  recent  statements 
are  a “clarifiotion"  of  comments  he 
made  in  July  when  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ChristophCT  Commission 
report  were  made  public.  “When  he 
first  talked  about  [retiring],  he  left  it  a 
lot  less  settled  than  people  evidently 


look  it  to  be.  He  said  that  he  had  se- 
lected April  as  the  month  in  which  he 
would  retire  if  a successor  had  been 
named  by  thattime.  . . .He  would  like 
to  see  that  finalized  before  he  leaves." 

But  since  changes  in  the  selection 
and  tenure  of  police  chiefs  could  result 
from  the  referendum,  "dial's  not  a fi- 
nalized situation,"  said  I^xon. 

Glenn  Barr,  a deputy  to  Oty  Coun- 
cilman Mavin  Braude,  who  chairs  the 
Public  Safety  Committee  and  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Independent 
Commission  Report,  told  LEN  that  the 
Council  acted  out  of  concerns  about  the 
costs  of  setting  up  the  special  vote. 
"When  you  put  on  a special  election 
that  is  not  a part  of  an  already  existing 
statewide  election,  all  of  the  costs  that 
are  associated  with  priiting,  mailing 
and  operating  the  election  must  be  borne 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Litany  of  allegations 
has  LA  Sheriff  reeling 


Los  Angdes  County  Slienff  Sher- 
man Block’s  announcement  last 
month  that  he  named  a Citizens 
Special  Advisory  Conniittee  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  misconduct  by  his 
deputies  came  amid  an  increasing 
public  outcry  against  his  agency, 
whose  members  have  been  impli- 
cated ina  variety  of  narcotics-related 
scandals,  fatal  shootings  of  civilians 
that  have  resulted  in  Federal  civil 
rights  investigations  and  lawsuits 
alleging  racism  and  brutality. 

Just  days  before  Block  made  the 
announcement  that  he  had  formed 
and  would  <4)air  a committee  to  advise 
him  on  implemmting  reforms  wiftiin 
the  department,  a Federal  grand  jury 
announced  a 17-count  indictment 
against  five  narcotics  deputies,  in- 
cluding two  already  convicted  of 
crimes,  in  connection  with  a scandal 
in  vxiiich  meni>ers  of  an  elite  narcot- 
ics squad  allegedly  skimmed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash 
ftom  drug-trafficking  suspects. 

The  new  indictments  brought  to 
1 8 the  number  of  officers  charged  in 
the  scandal,  which  was  uncovered  in 
a 1988  corruption  probe.  Charges 
against  the  five  deputies  include 
conspiracy,  theft  of  government 
money,  tax  offenses  and  money  laun- 
denng,  according  to  U.S.  Attorney 
Lourdes  Baird  Three  depHJties  — 
Virgil  Bartlett,  Robert  Juarez  and 
Tyrone  Powe — wereimplicated  for 
the  first  time,  while  previously  con- 
victed deputies  Eufrasio  Cortez  and 
Daniel  Gamer,  as  well  as  Gamer's 
wife.  Yhovna.  were  also  irxlicted. 
All  of  the  defendants  were  members 
of  the  Sheriff’s  Depiartment's  nar- 
cotics squad  known  as  Major  Viola- 
tors n.  Thirty  of  its  membas  have 
been  under  investigation,  seven  of 
whom  have  been  convicted  Trials 
for  five  other  depHities  accused  in  the 
scandal  began  SepM.  13. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Steven 
Bauer  said  the  deputies  are  accused 
of  skirmiing  “hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  if  not  over  a million"  in 
seized  drug  monies  that  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  authorities. 

But  the  flashpxiint  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  unpxecedented  Board  of 
SupervisOTs  meeting  on  Sepjt  10  was 
the  shooting  deaths  of  four  civilians 
by  deputies  in  a one-month  period. 
Three  of  the  shootings  are  being 
investigated  by  the  FBI  for  pxissible 
civil  rights  violations.  Three  of  the 
victims  were  reported  to  have  been 
shot  in  the  back,  two  of  them,  includ- 
ing a 15-year-old  boy,  as  they  alleg- 
edly attempted  to  flee  deputies.  Wit- 


nes.scs  in  all  four  incidents  say  the 
shootings  woe  unp)rovoked,  but 
deputies  have  said  they  were  threat- 
ened with  weapons  by  the  suspiects. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  repwrted  last 
month  that  one  of  the  victims,  a 
mentally  disturbed  man,  was  shot 
nine  times  in  the  back  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  bullets  struck  himashe  lay 
"against  the  p»vement  or  concrete  in 
a fece-down  p>osition" 

Sheriffs  Department  figures 
show  thal  deputies  fatally  shot  26 
civilians  and  wounded  32  in  1990, 
while  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  killed  18  civil- 
ians and  wounded  44. 

Complaints  against  depxities  are 
soaring  compared  to  last  year.  The 
Police  NBsconduct  Lawyer  Referral 
Service,  which  moniicrs  complaints 
of  abuse  made  by  Southern  Califor- 
nia residents  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  said  it  had  received 
482  complairts  against  deputies 
through  July  of  this  year,  compared 
with  508  for  all  of  1990. 

Recently,  a Federal  judge  hear- 
ing a brutality  lawsuit  against  sher- 
iffs deputies  assigned  to  the 
Lynwood  Station  said  he  might 
impxise  guidelines  to  curb  violence 
by  depxities  there.  TTie  lawsuit,  filed 
last  year  by  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  accuses 
the  deputies  of  43  instances  of  abuse 
in  a three-month  period.  irKluding 
beating,  kicking,  uttering  racial  slurS' 
and  epithets  against  suspiects,  de- 
stroying propoty  and  puinting  weap>- 
ons  at  picople  for  no  reason. 

Block  said  at  the  time  that  the  al- 
legations “smell"  of  gang  involve- 
ment [see  LEN.Oci.31.  1990],  but 
lawyers  in  the  case  say  they  have 
uncovered  evidence  of  while  su- 
piremacist-style  gangs  of  deputies 
with  names  like  the  Vikings,  Way- 
side  Whiteys  and  Grim  Reapjers,  who 
employ  their  own  hand  signals,  wear 
distinctive  taK)os  and  piaint  graffiti 
“tags."  Sheriffs  spukesmen  say  the 
groupis  are  harmless  social  or  spxms 
clubs. 

In  a related  development.  Depu- 
ties Steven  Switzer,  Edward  Perez 
and  Brent  Mosley  were  charged  last 
month  with  runrung  a stolen  credit 
card  ring  that  pxeyed  on  elderly  mo- 
torists stopped  on  bogus  traffic  vio- 
lations. One  of  the  19  alleged  vic- 
tims. a retired  teacher  who  was  ac- 
costed by  the  deputies,  emptied  his 
pockets  without  pTTOtest  because  "it 
was  only  a v«ek  or  two  after  the 
Rodney  King  beating  and  I was  a 
little  afraid." 


Mass,  prosecutors  seek  anti-racketeering  tools 


Continued  from  Page  3 
comipxion  rings  that  have  grown  more 
sopMsticated  in  recent  years  They  add 
that  Massachusetts  lags  behind  other 
stales  in  sanctioning  the  use  of  such 
tools,  and  they  p»int  to  the  five-year 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  piass  a state 
rackeiecnnglaw — similar  to  but  not  as 
far-reaching  s the  Federal  Racketeer- 
Influenced  and  Comip)i  Organizations 
statutes  — as  another  reason  why  the 
“tools  law"  is  needed. 

"These  two  tools  are  critical  to  the 
state 's  ability  to  do  sophsucated  i nves- 
QgaDons."  said  Cordy  "They  have  been 
proven  on  the  Federal  side,  and  the 
success  of  those  toc4s  leack  many  peopile 


to  ask,  with  justification,  why  aren't 
these  kinds  of  cases  being  made  by 
stale  pxtKecuiors?" 

To  grant  bmiied  immunity,  stale 
prosecutors  imst  apply  to  the  SJC  for 
pamission,  and  must  notily  their  fel- 
low distnet  attorneys  — a procedure 
that  is  deemed  cumbersome  even  by 
defense  lawyers.  In  coiirasi.  Federal 
prosecutors  can  grant  limited  immu- 
ruty  without  the  apiprovalofajudge.  In 
addition,  state  prosecutors  must  grant 
the  witness  transactional  immunity, 
meaning  that  no  witness  who  had 
admitted  to  crimes  unrelated  to  the  spe- 
afic  investigaion  can  be  charged  on 
the  basis  of  the  immunized  testimony. 


Another  problem,  prosecutors  say. 
is  thal  they  must  act  quickly  to  request 
immunity.  In  Massachusetts,  "if  you 
don't  immunize  at  thegrandjury  level, 
you  can't  imniinize  them  at  trial,"  said 
Robert  N.  Weiner,  an  assistant  Essex 
County  district  attorney.  "So  if  a bad 
guy  gets  to  a witness  after  an  indict- 
ment and  intimidates  thon,  there  is  no 
way  we  can  force  that  witness  to  testify 
if  they  cite  the  Fifth  Amaidmentduring 
trial " 

A study  by  Cordy’s  office  shows 
that  45  states  allow  immunity  to  be 
granted  to  a witness  during  trial.  Only 
Tennessee  limits  the  time  pieriod  for 
granting  imnunity  to  grand  jury  pro- 


ceedings. 

The  obstacles  to  the  pre^xsed  eaves- 
dropping law  are  just  as  formidable. 
One  of  them  is  the  1987  decision  by  the 
SJC,  Commonwealth  v.  Blood,  in  which 
the  conspiracy  convictions  of  two  men 
were  reversed  because  the  evidence 
against  (hem  was  obtained  through 
electronic  surveillance  unsuppxxted  by 
a court  Older.  The  ruling  meant  that 
state  law  enforcement  agents  must  get  a 
warrant  if  they  want  to  record  some- 
one's conversion  without  their  knowl- 
edge. Federal  agents  are  under  no  such 
requirements. 

Cordy  is  said  to  be  focusing  on 
procedural  changes  in  current  law  that 


would  make  it  easier  for  prosecutors  to 
apply  for  immunization,  and  he  isdraft- 
ing  an  ^nendment  that  would  allow 
Federal  agents  working  with  stale  agents 
to  oversee  electronic  surveillance.  He 
noted  that  the  SJC  has  already  ruled 
that  convffsations  gathered  by  Federal 
agents  aresubject  to  Federal  statute  but 
can  be  admitted  in  state  courts. 

Others  would  like  to  see  a provision 
that  would  allow  law  enforcement 
agents  to  wear  “security  wires"  so  that 
colleagues  in  other  locations  could 
monitor  their  conversations  for  their 
safety,  but  not  to  use  the  tapies  against 
susprects.  Cordy  called  the  security  wire 
“a  good  idea." 
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(A  roundup  of  capsule  in/onmUon  on  emerging  research  and  writing, 
policy  and  practice,  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  inforrmtion  on  a given  subject  should 
contact  the  individual  and/or  organitation  listed for  that  item) 

Inform*ation 

A new  monograph,  “Managing  Confidential  Informarts,"  has  been  issued 
by  the  Inslitut  for  Law  and  Justice  Inc.,  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance's  Narcotics  Control  Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  mono- 
graph provides  law  enforcement  agencies  with  specific  guidelines  for  man- 
aging informants,  and  establishing  or  revising  written  directives  pertaining 
to  informant  pograms.  TTie  monograph  aho  discusses  how  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  the  use  of  informants  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
agencies  and  inveaigators.  One  free  copy  of  the  monograph  per  agency  is 
available  upon  written  request.  Contact  lU.  Attn.:  Edward  F. Connors.  1018 
Duke  St-,  AlexaiKfoa.  VA  22314,  Fax:  (703)  739-5533. 

Miltion-Dollar  Babies 

Cocaine  babies  cost  more  than  $500  million  a year,  according  to  research 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
suggests  that  that  much  money  could  be  saved  by  helping  pregnant  women 
get  off  or  stay  off  the  drug.  The  study  said  cocaine-exposed  newborns 
required  hosptal  stays  that  averaged  four  days  longer  and  $2,610  more 
expeasive  than  non-cocaine  hubie.s.  The  cocaine  babies  \sere  50  percent  more 
likely  to  need  intensive  cam  and  nure  than  twice  as  likely  to  hive  a very  low 
birth  weight,  defined  as  less  than  3.28  pounds  The  study  did  not  consider  the 
cost  of  later  care  for  cixaine  babxes,  who  may  require  extensive  therapy  as 
they  grow  up  Coriact:  Dr  Ira  Qiasnoff.  Nonhwestem  Unisersity  Medical 
School.  Evanston.  IL  60201-3060 

Let’s  Go  to  the  Videotape 

American  Video  Co.  has  released  "A  fto-Arrest  Respon.se  to  Domestic 
Violence,"  a20- minute  training  tapeaimedatbener  protecting  the  victims  of 

domestic  violence  and  the  officers  responding  to  domestic  violence  situ- 
ations. and  reducing  the  chance  of  future  liability  lawsuits  stemming  from 
such  situations.  The  videotape,  which  was  produced  in  concert  with  the  New 
York  State  Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Domestic  Violence,  sells  for  $89  (no 
rentes).  Contact:  Amencan  Video  Co..  359  Madison  Ave.,  Albany.  NY 
12210.  (518)  462-5002. 

State  of  the  Unions 

The  Police  Labor  Institute  has  launched  a monthly  newsletter.  The  Police 
Labor  Leader,  for  police  association  officials.  The  newsletter,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  about  “police  power  and  politics."  will  offer  news  and  features, 
analyses  and  reviews  pertaining  to  the  police  labor  movenent.  Subscripions 
are  ptced  at  $ 110  per  year  Cbniact:  The  Police  Labor  Institute.  603  W.  1 3th 
St.,  Suite  251.  Austin,  TX  78701.  (512)  495-9145. 

Issues  and  Answers 

“Against  Brutality  and  Corrupion:  Integrity.  Wisdom  and  Professional- 
ism" is  the  first  monograph  to  be  published  by  the  Florida  Criminal  Justice 
Executive  Institute  The  rnonogr^h.  wrinen  by  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Dellatre,  is  part 
of  the  institute’s  commitment  to  research  and  discussion  of  timely  issues 
facing  law  enforcement  decision-makers.  Contact:  Dr.  Jim  Sewell.  Director, 
Florida  Oiminal  Justice  Executive  Institiae,  (904)  488-8771 

In  the  Loop 

The  New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services.  Bureau  for 
Municipal  Pohee.  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a national  law  enforcement 
accreditation  network,  which  will  serve  erganizations  inerested  in  sharing 
ideas  about  accreditation  programs  sponsored  by  individual  slates  or  state- 
level  law  enforcement  associations.  Contact:  John  W.  Henitage,  Deputy 
Commissioner.  DOS.  Executive  Park  Tower.  Stuyvesant  Plaza,  Albany,  NY 
12203-3764.  (518)457-6101. 

Vested  Interest 

A new  statistical  method  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  protective 
body  armor  has  been  developed  and  presented  to  Federal  Government 
officials  by  the  Allied-Signal  Center  for  Applied  Mathematics.  The  method, 
known  as  "V50  From  Logistic  Regression,"  is  said  to  use  high-powered 
statistical  projections  and  probability  analy.sis  to  test  body  annor.  Allied- 
Signal,  whichmanufacturestwoofthe  materials  used  in  some  bullet-resistant 
vests,  proposes  that  the  statistical  method  be  linked  tocurrent  testing  methods 
used  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  Contact:  Allied-Signal  Inc..  Attn.: 
William  Corcoran.  (201)  455-6062, 

Joint  Effort  agatn.st  Drugs 

The  American  Bar  Associaticr  and  (he  Naticnal  Coalition  Committee  of 
(he  President’s  Drug  Advisory  Council  have  announced  plans  to  work 
together  to  mobilize  attorneys  nationwide  to  become  involved  in  community 
efforts  against  drug  abuse.  The  ABA's  Special  Committee  on  the  Drug  Crisis 
and  the  President’s  council  will  work  to  develop  and  strengthen  local  anti- 
drug  coalitions  through  a network  of  state  and  local  bar  as.sociaiion.s.  with  an 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  development  of  innovative  ami-drug  program- 
ming. Contact:  Lisa  R.  Davis,  (202)  331-2602. 
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Police  supervision  text, 
from  above  and  beiow 


Effective  P<^ce  Supervision. 

By  Harry  W.  More  and  W.  Fred  WegeiMT.  Cincinnati:  Anderson  Pifolishing,  1990  512  pp. 

Police  officer:  Expect  this  work  to  be 
required  reading  for  promotion  exams 


By  John  Hill 


“Effective Police  Supervision"  will 
fill  a significant  void  in  the  ranks  of 
cnminal  justice  books  now  in  pint. 
The  authors  deal  exclusively  with  the 
role  of  the  first-line  police  supervisor, 
the  sergeant,  thus  providing  a refresh- 
ing change  from  the  many  police  ad- 
ministration books  that  [rimarily  cover 
mid-level  arxl  uppa--levd  management. 

The  authors  repeatedly  underscore 
the  importance  of  the  sergeants:  "Suc- 
cessful police  departments  fiiroughout 
the  nation  seem  to  have  one  thing  in 
common  and  that  is  good  supervision. 
In  recent  years,  the  first-line  supervisor 
has  become  an  i ntegral  part  of  manage- 
ment. and  directly  responsible  for 
improving  the  quality  of  work  life. 
When  supervisors  perform  effectively, 
goals  are  achieved,  the  community  is 
better  served  and  officas  find  them- 
selves functioning  in  a positive  work- 
ing environmoit." 

As  the  book  notes.  “The  sergeant  is 
at  the  organizational  focal  mint  be- 
tween mang- 

ers." The  sergeant  spends  mich  more 
time  dealing  with  individual  officers 
than  higha-ranking  poKce  managers. 
Policies  may  be  developed  at  the  top, 
but  it  is  the  sergeant  who  must  achieve 
management  goals  through  effective 
leadership  of  line  officers. 

Gone  is  the  authoritarian  model  of 
the  hard-nosed  sergeant  who  barks  out 
orders  to  officers  and  expects  them  to 
follow  throu^  without  questions.  Po- 
lice officers  today  are  a diffoem  breed. 
Many  are  highly  educated.  They  expect 


to  have  input  into  management  deci- 
sions, and  to  provide  feedback  as  to 
situations  that  occur  on  the  street. 

Law  enforcement  has  followed  the 
lead  of  private  industry  by  tsing  par- 
bcipative  and  consultative  management 
to  obtain  maximum  organizational  ef- 
fectiveness. Supervisors  have  to  learn 

"Gone  is  the 
authoritarian 
model  of  the 
hard-nosed 
sergeant  who 
barks  out  orders 
to  officers  and 
expects  them  to 
follow  through 
without 
questions." 


basic  hurmn-relations  skills  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  their  position  — a 
position  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  conplex.  Present-day  sergeants 
must  cope  with  a vast  anay  of  situations 
like  proNem  employees,  employee 
rights,  media  relations,  and  more. 

The  authors  begin  by  expiaining  the 
task  of  supervision  as  an  element  of  the 
management  structure.  Included  is  an 


informative  section  on  making  the  tran- 
sition from  line  officer  to  first-line 
supervisor,  and  the  skills  a supervisor 
needs  to  perferm  with  optima]  effec- 
tiveness in  his  position. 

Interpersonal  communication  is 
covered  indetail,  with  attention  paid  to 
one-  and  two-way  communications, 
communication  carriers,  feedback,  lis- 
tening techniques,  and  body  language. 
A police  erganization  can  have  the  best 
operational  policies  and  supervisors 
available,  and  yet  be  completely  inef- 
fective due  to  poor  communication. 

Motivation  is  a preretpiisiie  for 
success  in  the  police  field.  The  ele- 
ments of  motivation  are  described  from 
a human-reiabons  approach,  including 
the  theories  of  Maslow,  Herzberg  and 
McGregor.  Techniques  for  motivating 
officers  are  explained. 

Effective  leadership  makes  an  or- 
ganization successful,  b is  extremely 
contagious  and  promotes  productivity. 
The  police  supervisor  is  a coordinator, 
using  leadership  skills  to  influence 
group  activities  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  organizational  goals.  The  au- 
thors cover  various  leadership  styles, 
and  leadership  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 

The  authors  include  a chapter  on 
team  building  through  an  understand- 
ing of  group  dynamics  and  maximizing 
the  group  process.  Other  chapters  cover 
coping  with  organizational  change, 
media  relations,  training,  labor  rela- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(John  Hill  is  a police  officer  in 
Middletown,  N.J.,  anda  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Jersey  City  State  College.) 


Lieutenant:  Ambitious  text  neatly 
accomplishes  some  substantial  goals 


By  George  G.  Godwin 


"Effective  Police  Supervision"  is  a 
densely  written  college-level  textbook 
(hat  takes  an  academic  ^proach  to  the 
supervision  of  police  personnel.  The 
task  of  writingsuch  a book  ina  way  that 
is  generic  in  its  approach  and  yet  still 
has  broad  appeal  is  substantial,  but  that 
is  what  has  beoi  so  neatly  accomplished 
by  these  auihors. 

The  book  is  aimed  at  first-line  super- 
visors. usually  sergeants  in  traditional 
police  organizations.  Case  studies, 
which  are  hypothetical  situations,  ac- 
company each  chapter  to  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion.  Ihey  also  serve 
to  bring  a sense  of  practicality  and 
utility  to  what  can  otherwise  be  some 
fairly  complex  academic  material. 

The  broad  scope  of  this  book  poses 
quite  a challenge  to  the  authors  to  or- 
ganize the  mderial  in  a way  that  it  is 
clear  and  logical  in  its  presentation 
The  authers  have  done  this  very  well. 


Besides  the  siiyects  one  would  expect 
to  be  covered  in  such  a work,  such  as 
supervision,  iiferpersonal  communica- 
tion. motivation,  leadership,  police 
training  and  discipline,  the  aixhors  have 
also  included  chapters  on  team  build- 
ing, change,  media  relabons,  labor  re- 
lations, and  supervising  miiKirities. 
Many  of  these  later  chapters  are  of 
particular  relevance  givai  the  dynam- 
ics that  affect  today’s  police  organiza- 
tions. Among  the  subjects  not  covered 
in  “Effective  police  Supervision"  are 
(he  distribution  ai>d  de^oyment  of  field 
fotxres,  supervision  of  laaicaJ  field  situ- 
ations. and  the  counseling  of  emotion- 
ally troubled  onployees  or  those  with 
substance  abuse  problems.  Perhaps 
subsequent  editions  will  address  these 
important  issues. 

The  book  ends  with  an  optimistic 
look  at  the  future  of  police  supervision. 
The  authors  conclude  that  “the  leader 
of  the  future  will  be  a real  participative 
manager"  and  “the  quality  of  work  life 


will  be  such  foal  the  job  will  be  tmly 
satisfying  and  self-actualization  will 
occur."  Given  the  stubborn  insistence 
of  many  departments  on  rmintaining 
the  traditional  paramilitary  organiza- 
tion and  style  of  policing,  the  future 
envisioned  by  More  and  Wegeiw  seene 
remote  indeed. 

That  notwithstanding.  “Effective 
Police  St^iervisioR"  is  an  ambitious 
textbook  (hat  would  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  a chaDenging  course 
in  police  supovision  It  incorporates  a 
great  deal  of  diverse  cortemporary 
material  into  a well-organized  format. 

( George  G Godwin  is  a lieutenant 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. currently  assigned  as  a 'Hatch 
commander  in  the  77th  Street  Dixision. 
He  holdsamaster  of  public  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  Uruversity  of 
Southern  Cutifamia  and  is  currently  a 
doctoral  student  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School. ) 
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Statistics  101 


Colleges  to  open  the  books  on  crime 


Continued  from  Page  1 
{coUegel  preadent.  he  can  no  longer 
tell  them  to  shut  up  " 

Oery  added  that  an  imponani  pan 
of  the  act  is  that  university  officials 
must  certify  that  they  enforce  laws 
regarding  illegal  drug  use  and  underage 
drinking  That's  impotiant.  he  said, 
because  alcohol  use  is  “the  chief  moti- 
vator in  campus  enma.  particularly 
rape  “Students  commit  70  percent  of 
the  felonies  and  violent  crimes  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  underage  drinking 
IS  behind  80  pmrent  to  90  percent  of  all 
violent  studeit  crimes.** 

The  lepons  will  help  students  about 
enme  and  dime  prevention  on  cam- 
puses — place  that  have  traditionaliy 
been  perceived  as  idyllic  spots  fiec  of 
the  troubles  of  societ>-  at  large,  “The 
more  important  point  intelling  the  sta- 
tistics is  not  how  many,  but  that  you  tell 
— and  the  fact  that  what  die  student 
learns  is  that  this  is  a possibility  on 
campus."  said  Dorothy  Siegel,  execu- 
tive director  oflhc  Violence  ftevention 
Center  at  Towson  Sute  University  in 
Maryland.  "That  gives  the  student  a 
warning  to  use  some  sense.  . . . Any- 
body who  thinks  [crime]  can't  happen 
on  campus  is  riBking  a serious  mistake 


because  who  Ijiows  where  these  things 
are  going  to  happen?" 

Other  campus  officials  irterviewed 
by  LEN  said  that  the  gathering  of  staus- 
tics  can  also  play  a role  in  setting  up 
effective  law  enforcement  and  security 
programs.  While  no  one  is  saying  that 
simply  reporting  (he  incidence  of  crime 
is  going  to  make  the  problem  go  away, 
it  IS  generally  agreed  tha  plotting  and 
examining  crime  trends  can  help  shore 
up  enforcement  and  prevention  efforts. 

“We  have  a very  active  crime  pre- 
vention unit  here  in  our  police  depart- 
ment and  we  feel  strongly  that  informa- 
tion is  the  key  to  getting  students  to  be 
aware  of  whd  is  out  there  in  the  real 
world,"  said  Angie  Tipton,  a spokes- 
man for  the  University  of  Florida  Po- 
lice Depotment  in  Gainesville.  The 
school  made  headlines  nationwide  last 
year  when  a suspected  serial  killer 
murdered  five  students  living  off  cam- 
pus in  a two-day  spree. 

Tipton  said  the  university  has  been 
making  the  staistics  available  “to  any- 
body" since  the  mid- 1970’s.  The  uni- 
versity puts  out  annual  news  releases 
concerning  crime  and  periodically  is- 
sues releases  that  “address  trends  that 
might  popup."  Each  incoming  student 
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Continued  from  Page  9 
lions,  and  supervising  minorities. 

Each  chapter  begins  with  a list  of 
learning  objecbvc  for  the  reader.  All 
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chapters  include  at  least  two  case  stud- 
ies in  which  the  reader  is  placed  in  an 
assessment  center-style  situation  by 
bei  ng  asked  to  analyze  and  respond  to  a 
“real  life"  siaiadon.  This  allows  the 
reader  to  evaluate  the  infornetion  from 
each  chapter  and  apply  it  to  the  case 
study  described.  Discusaon  topics  and 
questions  dose  each  cha]Xer.  alcmg  with 
sources  for  further  reading. 

This  book  is  applicable  to  large  and 
small  agencies  alike  Theauthors  point 
out  that  80  percent  of  American  police 
agencies  conast  of  fewer  than  20  offi- 
cers. In  smaller  agencies  the  position  of 
sergeant  can  he  very  diverse,  covering 
both  managmient  and  supervisory 
functions.  Here,  the  sergeant  must  also 


is  supplied  with  a throe-year  compari- 
son of  crime  statistics  and  information 
on  campus  security  in  their  orientation 
manuals 

“We  can  see  by  looking  at  our  statis- 
tics whae  we’re  vulnerable  [in  certain 
crime  categories}."  said  Lawrence 
Slamons.  the  public  safety  director  for 
the  University  of  Arkanas  in  Fayettev- 
ille. “Cities  do  the  same  thing.  You  do 
have  a benefit  in  that  regard  and  that 
can  be  used  to  your  advantage." 

But  Slanxns.  a former  president  of 
the  Intemaiional  Association  of  Cam- 
pxis  Law  Enfcrccment  Adnanistrators 
(see  LEN.  Nov.  24. 1980],  said  the  law 
may  not  adequately  address  off-cam- 
pus crime.  Campus  police  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  need  to  open  a 
dialogue  so  those  incidetts  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively,  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
Gainesville  serial  killings  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  off-campus  crimes  can 
have  a paralyzing  effect  on  the  entire 
university  conmumty,  Canpus  pwlice 
“have  no  jurisdictional  cortrol"  over 
those  kinds  of  situations,  he  noted,  and 
that  iTKlicates  a need  to  specifically 
address  the  crime  pireveniion  needs  of 
students  living  off  campus. 

Victoria  Harrison,  tie  Police  Chief 


the  mark 

learn  to  function  with  diminished  re- 
sources. 

“Effective  Police  Supiervision"  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  litera- 
ture on  piolicc  supervision.  More  and 
Wegener  have  provided  a wealth  of 
information,  covering  individual  top- 
ics in  a highly  detailed  manner.  The 
references  include  over  200  sources  by 
respiected  criminal  justice  authors. 

The  book  has  obvious  value  to  line 
officers  aspiring  to  be  sergeant,  new 
sergeants,  and  veteran  sergeants  wish- 
ing to  sharpen  their  supiervisory  skills. 
I can  envision  this  book  appearing  on 
many  Civil  So-vice  exam  booklists,  as 
it  is  an  infomBiive  source  on  the  piosi- 
tion  and  role  at  police  sergeant. 
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1 Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  I 

I read  the  best  in  police  journalism  { 

' Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  j 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely  comprehensive  look  j 
I at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  | 
i already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regulqj^  • 
j dietofessential reading.  (And,  ifyou pre-pay forypursubscription,  you 
1 can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — youpayjust$16.)  | 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  I 
] New  York,  NY  10019.  { 

I Name/Title I 

I Agency I 
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at  the  UniversKy  ofCalifomia-Berkeley, 
also  stressed  the  importanoe  of  coop- 
eration between  campus  police  agen- 
cies and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. “You  need  to  have  some  kind  of 
relationship  with  whatever  agency  has 
the  jurisdictional  responsibility"  for 
crimes  involving  studens  off  campus, 
she  told  LEN.  “On  some  level,  you’re 
kind  of  dependent  on  themfor  how  they 
collect  those  stats,"  particularly  when 
parents  and  students  want  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  crime  statistics  of  areas 
adjacent  to  a campus. 

Slamons  said  he  also  was  concerned 
that  the  media  would  greet  die  release 
of  reports  ned  year  with  overblown, 
sensational  headlines  that  might  not 
accurately  gauge  the  seriousness  of 
campus  crime  “I  think  that  some  of  the 
problems  one  faces  with  this  is  that  all 
campuses  arc  not  the  same  even  if  the 
population  might  be.  You’ve  got  too 
many  diversities  there,  and  thus  I’m 
afiaid  that  on  the  negative  side,  you'll 
see  headlines  like  ‘The  10  Unsafest 
College  Campises  in  die  United  States,’ 
and  that  miglt  not  be  the  case  at  all  ~ 

Statistics  indicating  low  crime  rates 
may  also  lull  students  into  a false  sense 
of  security,  said  a 22-yea’-old  senior  at 
Southwestern  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity, who  as  editor  of  (hecampus  news- 
paper waged  a successful  legal  battle 
earlier  this  year  to  gain  access  to  uni- 
vosity  crime  reports.  “I  think  a lot  of 
people  have  the  wrong  idea  about  [the 
disclosure  of  campus  enme  statistics] 
in  that  it’s  going  to  tell  students  every- 


thing they  need  to  know  about  campus 
crime,"  said  TVaci  Bauer.  “Sometimes 
statistics  can  be  misleading.  If  some- 
one sees  (hat  crime  statistics  are  low  on 
campus,  they  might  not  talc  the  pre- 
cautions they  would  if  the  crime  statis- 
tics are  hi^.’’ 

Bauer  added  that  one  positive  as- 
pect of  the  Federal  legislation  is  that 
collecting  and  reporting  mechanisms 
will  be  consistent  from  state  to  state. 

Clery  told  LEN  that  there  are  still 
issues  about  campus  crime  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  He  and  his  wife  arc  urg- 
ing Congress  to  revise  the  Buckley 
Amendment  cf  the  Student  ftivacy  Act 
to  lift  privacy  guarantees  for  students 
accused  of  conmitting  on-campus  felo- 
nies. The  Buckley  Amendment,  which 
protects  the  pnvacy  of  students  by 
pn^biting  the  disclosure  of  educational 
— and  disciplinary  — records,  was  the 
reason  cited  by  Southwestern  Missouri 
State  offidals  in  denying  Bauer  access 
to  crime  reperts  — in  particular,  an 
incident  report  on  an  alleged  rape  by  a 
varsity  basketball  player.  Bui  Fdleral 
Judge  Russel)  G.  Qark  ruled  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  did  not  entitle  stu- 
dent crime  siBpects  or  victims  any 
greater  privacy  than  (he  general  public, 
and  that  the  denial  of  access  violated 
the  First  Amendment 

The  Buckley  Amendment,  while 
“decried"  by  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation officials,  is  still  in  effect,  said 
Clery,  so  reporters  cannot  learn  the 
identities  of  alleged  student  criminals. 
Thai,  he  added,  is  an  "abomination." 


Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Game  Law  Enforcement  Chief 
(Position  (#00209) 

Directs  the  department’s  Law  Enforcement  Division  and  its  efforts  to 
promote  compliance  with  fish,  wildlife  and  boat  laws  thiough  enforcement, 
education  and  public  relations  programs 

Requirements  A compxehensive  knowlet^e  of  law  enforcement,  education, 
pHiblic  relations  and  other  methods  of  (Tromoting  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations  A demonstrated  ability  to  plan  and  direct  enforcement  and  other 
comprfiance-related  programs;  to  manage  statewide  law  enforoement  efforts; 
to  communicate  effeaively;  to  develop  and  implement  solutions  to  difficult 
con^iance  issues.and  to  integrate  law  enforcement  personneland  programs 
into  the  objectives  of  the  department  A relaed  background,  including 
nanagenent  experience  in  bw  enforcement  or  cnminal  justice.  The  incumbent 
will  serve  at  Uk  will  and  pleasure  of  the  department’s  Executive  Director. 

Salary  Range:  $39329  to  $6li049  Submit  a state  applicanon  for  en^loymeni, 
or  a resume  and  a cover  leno-,  by  Oct.  28. 1991,  to: 

Vir^a  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
4010  West  Broad  Street 
Richnvnd.  VA  23230-1 104 
Arierlion:  Personicl  Office 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYMENT.  WOGRAMS  AND  FACILITIES 


POSITION  WANTED 

Sam  A-  Massaquoi,  who  has  spicnt  nearly  20  years  working  in  the  justice 
system  in  Liberia,  is  now  a refugee  in  the  United  Stales,  seeking  piobtical 
asylum  and  looking  for  employment.  Most  recently,  he  was  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Imnugration  for  Naturalization  within  ilv  Ministry  of 
Justice. 

.Massaquoi's  expaience  also  irvludes  the  following  positions  with  the 
Liberian  National  Mice  Force  Director  of  Police  for  Admirastration.  Chief 
of  Intelligence.  Criminal  investigation  Division  Chief  of  Cfoeraiions.  and 
Special  Investigator. 

He  holds  a B A in  sociology  from  the  University  of  Libma  and  has  studied 
advanced  piilice  science  and  law  enforcement  at  the  Canadian  Police  College 
in  Ottawa.  Ortano. 

Please  contact  David  Deilz.  (2 12)  679-8080. 
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4-5.  Basic  Intelligence  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technolo©  & Managcmeit  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee  $295 

4-5.  Drug  Entry  A Searches.  FVesented  by 
Van  Meter  A Associates,  To  be  held  m 
Three  Rivers.  Mich,  Fee.  $155. 

4-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  IraervieHing 
& IfileiTo^tion  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  Nashville  Fee 
$495 

4-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  IntersieHlng 
& Interrogation.  Presentedby  John  E Reid 
A Associaes  To  be  held  in  Denver  Fee 
$495. 

4-6.  Civil  Uabillty  for  La«  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Fcrsyih.  Ga. 

4-B.  Irterviews  A luterro^tkm&  Presented 
by  the  lastmite  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  J^ksonviHe. 
Fla  Fee;  S425 

4-8.  Practkal  Crime  Scetv  Techniciarts* 
Worhshojk  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Tcdinology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Ew  $495 

4-8.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee:  $425. 

4^  Limited  Manpower  Detail  lYotectioa 
Presented  by  thelnsiituie  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  GanesvUIe.  Ga.  Fee.  $700 

4-8.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
TValning,  ftesemod  by  the  hsmute  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  m Gairesvdle.  Ga.  Fee' 
$500- 

4-8.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Northwesion  University  Tfaffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Dl.  Fee  $500. 

4-8.  Reid  Ttaning  Officers  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic Insiiruie  TobcheldmEvansion.111. 
Fee  $500. 

4-8.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  Unversicy  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Dl.  Fee 
$500 

4-14.  Basic  Crime  IVevention  for 
Practitiorarv  Presented  by  the  Instiniie  of 
Chnunal  Jisuce  Studies.  To  be  held  in  Austin 


Te^  Fee  $100 

4-lS.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Invcstij^ion.  ftesented  by  the  Instiniie  of 
Police  Technologiy  A Management  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petetsburg.  Ra.  Fee-  $575 

4-15.  Superviaon  of  Police  PersonneL 
Presented  hy  the  Nonhwisiem  University 
TrafficInsDtuie  TobeheldinEvansion.111. 
Fee  $700. 

4-15.  Maniging  Small  A Medium-Sued 
Police  Departments.  Precnicd  by  the 
Nonhwesicm  University  Thiffic  Instmile. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee;  $700 

4-15.  Crime  IVevention  Technolof^  A 
Programming,  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Preveniicn  Insimite.  To  be  held  m 
Louisville.  Ky  fte  $615. 

4- 15.  Police  Executive  Development 
Institute.  FVesented  by  Petnsylvarua  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  University  Park. 
Pa.  Fee  $810  (in-staie).  $1,059  (oui-of-staie). 

5- 7.  Slre«  Survival  '9L  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Fee; 
$149  (all  ilree  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only) 

6.  EsUbUshlng  a Po^e  RehUNrehip  with 
the  Media.  Presented  by  the  Uravetsity  of 
Houston-Downtown  Criminal  Justice  Center 
To  be  held  in  Hoision.  Fee:  $35 

6.  Employee  litra-Personnel  Relalioie. 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  A Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Leavenworth.  Kan.  Fee  $95 

6- 8.  Second  National  Problem-Oriented 
Policing  Cmfcrence  Pmoued  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  F«um  To  be  held  m 
San  Diego.  Fee  $295 

6-8.  Advanced  Introduction  to  TerrorisriL 
Presented  by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati. 
To  be  held  m Ctncinnau.  Ohio.  Fee  $135. 

6- 8.  Current  Trends  in  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership.  Presented  by  Valencia 
Community  CoDege  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Ra.  Fee:  5165. 

7- 8.  Survival  hOndset  ConferetKe  ’91: 
The  Momkig  After.  Ptesened  by  the  Mem>- 
Dade  Police  Department.  Teaming  Bureau 
To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee;  $150. 

1 1-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  liOerview-ing 
A Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  $495 

11-13.  Commander's  Course  on  Hostage 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem 


University  Traffic  Insinute  To  he  held  in 
Evanston,  ill.  Foe:  $400. 

11-13.  Fraud.  Con  Games  A “Gypsy 
frime"  Prcvoition.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Instmte.  To  be 
held  in  LouisviQe.  Ky.  Fee:  $280. 

11-15.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Re.  $495 

1 1-15.  Crime  Scene  Techiaqucs  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  8c  Bdried  Bodies. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Tcchnol^  A Kfenagement.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $425. 

11-15.  Police  MMorcycte  Rida-  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Muugement  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee-  $650 

11-15.  Advanced  Mana^ment  College. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcemou  Institute.  To  be  held  m Dallas 
Fee:  $395  (SLEI  member);  $495  (non- 
member). 

11-15.  Corrections  A Detention 
Administration  8i  Managemeik  Presented 
by  the  Nonhwestem  Univeraty  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evaietcn.  III.  Fee' 
$500 

11-15.  Accident  Investigation 
Photography.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhwestem  Umversity  Tfaffic  Instmite. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  DL  Fee:  $500 

11-15.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  Umveisity 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Dl 
Fee:  $600. 

11-15.  Investigation  of  Sex  Climes. 
Presented  by  Valencu  Commiiruty  College. 
To  be  held  in  Oriando.  Ra.  Fee:  $195. 

11-22.  Police  Motorcycle  loslructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Managemou.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  FU.  Fe^  $1,100. 

1 1- 22.  Crfeninal  Investi^dions.  Presented 
by  the  Getrgia  Police  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth,  Ga. 

12*14.  The  RcM  Techniqije  of  literviewlng 
8c  InteirogatioA  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  Tb  be  held  in  Ctallas  Fee. 
$495- 

12- 14.  The  Rek)  Technique  of  liMaviewing 
A Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 


For  further  information: 


Broward  SherifTs  Office  Organized 
CrimeCertre,  P O.  Box  2505.  Fdn  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810. 

CaUbre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook  0. 60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  RiUce  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  Slate  Univenny.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669.70, 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
.Management,  Uiiversity  of  Nonh  Ronda. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  322 16  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Investigators  Training  iRditute.P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelbiffne,  VT  05482. (802)985-0123. 


PoUce  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St.  N.W..  State  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  (202)  466-7820. 

Police  Training  of  Clndnoati.  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd..  Suite  10.  Cincinnati.  OH  45247- 
6269.  (800)  733^181 
Peiuisylvaua  Stale  Untvrrsity.  Atm.  Jim 
Homer,  9 1 8 Oswald  Tower.  Univenity  Paric, 
PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262 


& Avvociates.TobeheldinCIcvcIand  Fw 
$495. 

12- 14.  SupervUon  8i  Manafgiment  of 
Analysia.  Presened  by  the  Orijoazod  Crin»' 
Command  Cenoc.  Browanl  StaifT*  Office 
To  be  held  in  Fon  Laialerdalc  Ra  Fee 
$495. 

I.VI5.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Pros.  To  be  held  n Mynie  Beach. 
S.C.  Fee:  $149  (all  three  thys);  $125  (fust 
twoday.v  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

13- 15.  fiting  Operations.  Descnied  by  the 
Georgu  Police  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Forsyth,  Ga. 

13-16.  Rfth  International  Conference  on 


Phiky  Rcftera  Presened  by  the  Otug 
Mxy  EvxnlaKn.  To  be  hekJ  in  VStohmaon. 
D.C 

14-15.  The  Read  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  8i  IiOcrrofftiota.  Presented 
by JohnE  Reid&  Associates  TobeheJdin 
San  PrancBco.  Fee;  $345 

14-17.  Sexual  8i  Aaphyxial  DeatlK. 
Presewed  by  the  Space  CtoM  Institute  foe 
Medical  8i  Legal  Educaiitn  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Ha. 

17-23.  Provldbig  Protective  Services. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobeo  A 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  F«- 
$2,500 


Gates  rethinking 
his  retirement  in  LA 


Continued  from  Page  8 
by  the  city.”  said  Barr,  “hi  this  case,  we 
were  looking  at  a cost  of  almost  S2 
million.  That  was  certainly  avoidable 
by  simjrfy  delaying  the  election  a couple 
of  months." 

Other  issues  to  be  deeded  by  voters 
include  limiting  the  chiefs  tom  to  five 
years,  with  one  possible  five-year  re- 
newal. (Tuireftly,  the  chief  enjoys  a 
virtuaJ  Ufetirne  appointment.  Voters  wiU 
also  be  asked  to  approve  a process  for 
selecting  the  duef  in  which  the  mayor 
would  choose  from  a list  of  six  candi- 
dates submined  by  the  city's  Police 
Commission,  which  has  wide  powers 
over  Police  Departmen  policies  and 
procedures. 

In  another  proposal.  Police  Com- 
mission members  would  be  limited  to 
single  five-year  terms  but  could  serve 
up  to  two  additional  years  of  a mem- 
ber's unexpired  term.  The  term  of  the 
commission  prsident  would  be  lim- 
ited to  two  yeas.  Barr  said. 

In  otha  developmous  within  the 
LAPD: 

— Rcfresentatives  from  the  Lon- 
don-based  prisoners'  rights  organiza- 
bon  Amnesty  Incemabonal  (AI)  amved 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Sept.  18  for  a five- 
day  fact-fintfing  mission  on  police 
brutality.  Police  spokesman  Ueut.  Fred 
Nixon  said  iha  the  PoUce  Department 
will  cooperate  with  the  group,  which 
will  also  confer  with  Los  Angeles 
Sheriffs  Department  officials.  AI  is 
looking  irfo  reports  of  police  brutality 
in  several  states. 

— Police  officials  also  downplayed 


a publi.xhcd  report  by  the  Associated 
Press  early  in  September  iha  said  the 
department  is  considering  the  reiniro- 
ducrion  of  the  controversial  diokehold 
— banned  in  the  early  19S0*s  after 
several  deaths  — as  a way  to  restrain 
physically  combative  siBpects  Nixon 
said  that  no  deasion  had  yet  been  node 
on  any  of  the  “hundredsof  training  and 
lacucal  measures"  being  examined  by 
an  1 8-officer  committee  (hat  is  looking 
into  options  for  non-lcthol  force.  “The 
chokehold  isjust  one  of[ihe  options!." 
said  Nixon. 

A recent  dqiartment  survey  showed 
that  92  pcTcert  of  the  officeis  said  they 
wanted  the  option  of  using  the  choke- 
hold  to  subdic  combative  suspects  as 
an  alternative  to  using  cliiis.  The  choke- 
hold  was  banned  after  several  deaths 
resulted  from  its  use,  and  after  Cates 
stured  corxroversy  by  stung  that  blades 
mighi  be  more  likely  tocie  from  choke- 
holds  because  (heir  artenes  do  not  open 
as  fast  as  those  of  “normal  people."  In 
1982,  (he  Police  Conuiussicn  voted  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  carotid  hold  to 
situations  in  which  deadly  force  would 
bejustified. 

The  commttee,  chaired  by  Cmdr. 
Michael  J.  Bostic,  was  empaneled  in 
April  by  Gates  one  mailh  after  the 
videotaped  beating  ofRcdney  G.  King, 
the  incidaii  that  precipoated  the  cur- 
rent police  reform  movement.  Bosbc  is 
expected  to  present  a repon  to  Gates  on 
(he  committee's  findings.  Gates  can 
then  approve  or  reject  them,  but  the 
final  decisionon  adopting  any  changes 
lies  wnth  die  RiUce  Commission. 


New  era  dawns  for 
Transit  Police  recruiting 


DeUnquenry  Coitrol  Institute,  Univasity 
of  Southern  Califomia.  School  of  Public 
Admmiitraiion.3601  South  RovwrSt.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90007,  (312)  743-2497. 

Department  of  DeferBe  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195.  Fort  McOellan. 
AL  36205-51 14  (205)8483336. 

Drug  Policy  Foundation.  4801  Massachu- 
setts Avc  NW.  Suite  400,  \Mishington.  DC 
20016-2087  (202)  895-1634  Fax:  (202) 
537-3007 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  A 
Trauung,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (90t)  487-3712, 

Georgia  HiUce  Acaden^,  1000  Indian 
Springs  Dr..  Forsyth,  GA  31029-9599.  (912) 
993-4528 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  Lhivcriity.  West 
Campus-Qinyon  Hall.  Sai  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610-  (512)  245-3030. 


Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.. 
Arcadia  Mmor,  Rle.  2 Box  3645,  BenyviUe. 
VA  22611.(703)955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department.  Number  Oie  on  Bob  Hope 
Rd..  Miami.  FL  33136-1133.  (305)  545- 
2486,  Fax  (305)545-2418. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  Ann:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St  .Nfiami.FL  33178.(305)594-1001 

National  Crime  Prevertion  Iikstitute, 
Shelby  Cmpus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  K'V'  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  bulilute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O  Box  57350.  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)239-7033. 

NISInt.P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock 
AR  72115.  (501)374-8565 
Nofthwestmi  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Oark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evaaston.  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011. 


Quantko  Group  Associate,  3904  Lansing 
Ct..  Dumfries.  VA  22026-2460.  (703)  221- 
0189  Fax:(703)221-3836 
John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
WackerDr-  Sutc  1 lOO.  Chicago.  IL 60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemert  Institule. 
P O.  830707,  Rrhardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

Space  Coast  Institule  for  Medkal  A Le- 
gal EduaOion,  340  Manor  Dr..  Merntt  Is- 
land. FL  32952.  (407)  723-1555. 

University  ot  Houstoo-Downlown,  Cnmi- 
nal  Justice  Center.  I Mam  SI..  Houston.  TX 
77002.(713)221-8690 

Valencia  Conmudty  College,  Gmemincn- 
lai  Services  Rogram.  PO.  Box  3028. 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000. 
ext.  3265. 

Van  Meter  & Associates,  P O Box213l3, 
Columbus.  OH  43221  (800)331-8025 


Continued  from  Page  1 

pects  to  add  about  90  officers  in  Janu- 

aiy  and  a similar  number  in  July. 

Bratton  said  the  new  statute  allows 
current  transit  officers  to  leave  “in  an 
onJerly  fashion  as  we  get  people  to 
replace  them"  so  he  does  not  expcxrt  a 
hemorrhage  of  personnel.  “You're  ttoi 
going  to  see  1 .800 go  out  thedoor  at  one 
time"  — the  number  of  officers  who 
will  be  initially  eligible  to  transfer  lat- 
erally. he  said.  “It's  a process  that  we 
estimate  wiU  take  anywhere  from  three 
to  six  years." 

In  comng  weeks.  Transit  Police 
officials  will  be  polling  rTvmbers  of  the 
force  to  determine  how  many  want  (o 
leave.  They  have  also  urxlenaken  “an 
internal  recroiting  effon"  to  keep  offi- 
cers on  the  force,  an  effort  Bratton  said 
he  feels  positive  about.  He  noted  that 
current  offices  are  being  offered  in- 


creased “career  path  programs."  en- 
hanced promotional  opportuniDcs,  bet- 
ter equipment  and  facilities,  and  “Nvliai- 
ever  the  union  might  be  able  to  negod- 
ate  in  terms  of  benefits."  The  ageiKy 
has  at  least  one  feature  fftat  distinguishes 
it  from  ihc  cither  New  Yoik  police  forces 
— it  is  the  only  one  thn  has  received 
accredited  status  from  the  Commission 
on  (he  Acaeditadon  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Ageiries  (CALEA).  The  honor, 
conferred  upon  the  agency  last  year,  ts 
duly  noted  in  tie  advertising  campaign. 

“There  are  a lot  of  good  things 
happemng  in  the  depaitmoit,"  said 
Branon,  “We Ye  modernizing  sigmfi- 
cantly  our  cormiumcations  and  facili- 
ties over  the  next  year,  the  vehicle  fleet, 
our  equipment,  our  weapons,  the  radios 
(officers)  carry.  We  ihnk  now-  is  a 
reaUy  ideal  time  to  be  going  (after  re- 
cruits] in  this  separate  ftBhion.“ 


October  15,  mi 
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